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A  PRmCE  OF  DARKMSS. 


CHAPTEK  Ic 

The  night-boat  from  Calais  bore  the  runaway 
Peggy  to  England.  She  scarcely  dared  be- 
lieve in  her  own  good  luck  in  escaping  with- 
out pursuit,  even  when  the  gangway  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  boat  was  steaming  slowly 
past  the  old  wooden  pier.  She  peeped  out 
cautiously  from  under  the  shelter  of  one  of 
the  lifeboats,  with  a  farewell  fear  that  some 
emissary  of  her  father's,  say  the  birdlike  Miss 
M'Leod  or  the  panting  Henri,  might  dash 
along  the  quay  at  the  last  minute,  and,  by 
frantic  cries  and  gesticulations,  induce  the 
captain  to  put  back.  But  no  such  catas- 
trophe happened :  the  fact  was  that  Miss 
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M'Leod  had  not  taken  fright  at  Peggy's  long 
absence  until  late  in  the  day,  and  then  had 
not  dared  to  report  it  to  Mr.  Beresford,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  in  the  most  formidable  of 
humours  since  Madame  de  Lancry's  visit. 

Peggy's  spirits  rose  to  the  wildest  height 
when  she  felt  that  she  was  safe,  out  of  reach 
of  her  father,  whom  she  feared,  and  of  Victor, 
whom  she  hated.  She  had  been  scarcely 
three  weeks  at  ^^Les  Bouleaux,"  but  the 
horror  and  the  mystery  of  the  events  which 
had  happened  there  during  that  short  time 
had  made  her  stay  a  hideous  nightmare,  with 
only  one  sympathetic  figure — Gerald.  Gerald, 
whom  she  respected  and  liked ;  not  with  a 
sentimental  feeling,  oh  dear  no  !  but  with  a 
very  strong  impi'fession  that  he  had  not  been 
well  used,  with  a  most  firm  determination  to 
put  him  on  his  guard  against  the  wiles  of 
Madame  de  Lancry,  No  coyness  troubled 
Peggy :  the  love  for  Gerald,  which  she  had 
confessed  in  her  excitement,  seemed  such  a 
natural  feeling  for  anyone  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her,  that  she  felt  no  scruples  about 
following  him  to  England ;  there  she  would 
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find  him  out,  prevail  upon  him  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  his  French  friends, 
and  then  devote  her  attention  to  finding  some 
work  by  which  she  could  earn  her  living. 
"What  this  work  might  he  she  did  not  care ; 
in  the  exuberance  of  her  happiness  at  having 
escaped  from  paternal  control,  she  would 
have  swept  a  crossing. 

This  free,  devil-may-care,  bold  buccaneer- 
ing spirit  lasted  until  about  mid-channel, 
w^hen  it  was  quenched  by  sea-sickness,  which 
placed  Peggy  at  the  mercy  of  a  kind-hearted 
sailor,  from  whom  she  parted  almost  with 
tears  on  landing  at  Dover.  She  still  felt  ill 
and  giddy,  but  Peggy  had  the  luck  of  the 
brave ;  and  the  guard  of  the  London  train, 
seeing  her  staggering  along  in  a  helpless 
fashion  by  the  side  of  the  rails  on  the  pier, 
asked  if  her  luggage  was  all  right,  and  on  her 
answering  that  she  hadn't  any,  found  a  corner 
seat  for  her  in  the  train,  lifted  her  into  the 
carriage,  and  pulled  up  the  windows.  Her 
ulster  was  not  very  thick,  and  the  night  was 
cold;  her  travelling  companions  were  two 
noisy  and  tiresome  French  people,  who  tried 
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to  forget  the  evils  of  the  sea-passage  by  con- 
tinuous eating  and  drinking.  Peggy  had  an 
uncomfortable  journey  up  to  London,  and 
arrived,  worn  out,  chilled,  and  miserable,  at 
the  house  where  she  meant  to  stay. 

It  was  a  house  at  the  West  End,  in  a 
street  well  known  for  furnished  apartments 
neither  particularly  large  nor  particularly 
good,  but  which  had,  somehow,  got  the  re- 
putation of  being  **  superior,"  and  were  much 
affected  by  fashionable  actresses  and  by  men 
about  town.  This  class — or  these  classes — 
occupied  the  best  rooms  for  the  most  part, 
while  the  top-floor  and  the  ground-floor  of 
many  of  the  houses  formed  a  kind  of  rookery 
— still  '^  superior,"  of  course — where  curates 
and  shop-girls,  daily  governesses,  retired 
officers,  and  City  clerks,  inhabited  each  a 
humble  little  room,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  write  from  *^  a  good  address." 
In  the  house  at  the  door  of  which  Peggy  now 
knocked  she  and  her  mother  had  passed  many 
a  dreary  month  of  cheap  discomfort,  and  it 
was  with  a  very  perfunctory  smile  that  she 
returned  the  greeting  of  the  sleepy  servant, 
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grimy  even  at  that  early  hour,  who  opened 
the  door  to  her. 

*'Yes,  Ellen,  I've  come  back,"  she  said 
choking  back  the  tears.  ''  Has  Mrs.  Walton 
got  a  room  for  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  miss.  The  Major  went  off  yester- 
day; 'e  said  'e  couldn't  stand  Mr.  Yorke's 
boots  in  the  next  room  no  longer,  miss.  So 
there's  'is  room  you  can  'ave,  miss." 

Peggy  followed  her  upstairs  to  the  third- 
floor,  and  wondered,  as  she  threw  herself  on 
the  hard  bed,  and  looked  stupidly  round  her 
at  the  cupboard-like  bareness  and  dreariness 
of  the  little  room,  how  ''  the  Major "  could 
have  *'  stood  it "  for  so  long.  She  felt  too 
tired  to  sleep,  too  ill  to  eat  the  stale  egg  and 
bit  of  black  toast  which  Ellen  presently 
brought  her  on  a  cracked  plate  dedicated  to 
the  use  of  the  third-floor.  She  drank  a  cup 
of  tea,  however,  and  felt  grateful  for  the  girl's 
attention. 

The  day  passed  miserably ;  she  could  not 
rest  except  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  she 
felt  too  stupid,  too  much  excited,  to  lie  still 
and  think,  and  whenever  she  attempted  to  get 
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up,  the  room  swam  round  lier  and  her  head 
throbbed  violently.  It  was  not  until  the 
afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close  that  with 
tottering  limbs  she  made  her  way  downstairs, 
and  into  the  little  back  room  which  was  Mrs. 
Walton's  own  sitting-room,  and  of  which  cer- 
tain of  the  more  favoured  inmates  of  the  rookery 
had  the  entree, 

Peggy  peeped  in  ;  no  one  was  there.  She 
entered,  went  straight  up  to  the  cage  of  the 
canary,  gave  him  an  affectionate  '^  tweet- 
tweet  "  to  let  him  know  she  hadn't  forgotten 
him,  and  then  seated  herself  on  the  gaudy 
hearthrug,  dragging  the  huge  tabby  cat — 
another  old  friend — on  to  her  knees,  and 
squeezing  him,  more  than  was  kind,  for 
friendship  and  sympathy.  A  night-journey, 
followed  by  a  day's  headache,  might  play 
havoc  with  a  lion's  courage ;  and  Peggy 
began  to  feel,  as  the  tears  trickled  one  by  one 
down  her  face  and  exasperated  the  patient 
cat,  that  she  had  left  *' Les  Bouleaux  "  on  a 
wild-goose  chase,  and  that  even  a  home  over- 
shadowed by  a  mystery  was  better  than  no 
home  at  all. 
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*'  And  I  shall  never,  never  be  able  to  find 
Gerald  in  this  great  London  !"  she  wailed,  as 
she  threw  herself,  cat  and  all,  full  length  on 
the  flagrant  hearthrug,  with  her  head  in  a 
leather-covered  armchair,  the  spring  of  which 
had  got  out  of  order  and  made  uncomfortable 
mountains  and  valleys  in  the  seat.  '^  And 
even  if  I  knew  where  he  was,  I  shouldn't 
dare  to  go  and  see  him.  Perhaps  he  would 
not  care  to  see  me !" 

This  was  quite  a  new  and  horrible  thought, 
born  of  the  humility  of  loneliness  and  misery. 
It  brought  a  blush  to  her  wan  face,  and 
suddenly  stopped  her  tears  as  if  with  a  burn- 
ing iron.  She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow 
and  stared  fiercely  into  the  fire,  while  the  cat 
seized  the  opportunity  to  escape. 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Peggy  heard  some  one  come  into  the  room. 
She  did  not  look  round,  for  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  tear-stained  face ;  she  kept  quite  still, 
hoping  that  the  intruder  might  go  out  again 
without  having  noticed  her.  But  she  was 
disappointed.  The  armchair  from  which  she 
had    just    raised    her   head    creaked    on    its 
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castors ;  a  hand  on  the  back  was  moving  it, 
as  if  to  attract  her  attention.  Still  she  would 
not  move,  being  seized  by  an  impulse  of  rage 
at  the  impertinence  of  this  somebody,  who, 
seeing  her  distress,  was  anxious  to  get  a 
better  view  of  her  in  her  misery.  The 
enemy,  however,  was  quite  as  strong  of  will 
as  she,  and  she  suddenly  felt  the  armchair 
pushed  forward  so  that  it  jerked  her  arm. 

She  turned  her  head,  as  if  by  a  spring,  and 
began,  crimson  and  furious,  '*  Will  you  have 
the  kindness " 

But  then  she  stopped  short,  and  sprang 
up  on  her  feet  with  a  cry.  Leaning  upon  the 
back  of  the  armchair,  smiling,  red-faced,  shy, 
his  features  quivering  with  some  strong 
emotion,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a  light 
in  them  which  caused  the  blood  to  rush  to  the 
girl's  face,  was  Gerald.  Upon  her  first  im- 
pulse, Peggy  threw  herself  upon  one  knee  in 
the  armchair,  with  her  hands  over  the  back, 
in  an  irrepressible  burst  of  wild  delight.  She 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  Gerald  imprisoned 
her  where  she  was,  flinging  his  right  arm 
round  her,  and  raising  with  his  left  the  little 
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wild-flower  face  to  his,  kissing  lier  lips  pas- 
sionately, trying  to  speak  to  her,  failing  alto- 
gether in  uttering  a  single  coherent  sentence, 
but  betraying  his  love,  in  this  moment  of 
abandonment,  as  he  had  never  betrayed  it 
before. 

''Gerald!''  she  half-shrieked,  half-sobbed; 
and  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  not 
like  a  woman  who  has  found  her  lover,  but 
like  a  lost  child  found  by  its  nurse.  But  as 
his  kisses,  his  passionate  whispers,  after  re- 
assuring, began  to  puzzle  her,  she  drew  back 
her  head,  pushed  his  face  away  from  hers, 
and  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  his  embrace. 

"  Don't  go  away,  darling.  Aren't  you 
glad  to  see  me  ?" 

*'  Ye-es.  But  let  me  go ;  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

As  the  grasp  of  his  arm  loosened,  she 
escaped  like  an  elf,  and,  seating  herself  in  the 
armchair,  imperiously  signed  to  him  to  place 
himself  at  her  feet.  Gerald  got  a  footstool 
and  very  meekly  obeyed,  hugging  his  knees 
and  looking  up  at  her  with  intoxicated  rever- 
ence.    For  she  at  once  assumed  the  attitude 
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of  the  superior  very  decidedly,  though  the 
colour  brought  by  his  kisses  had  not  faded 
from  her  face,  and  though  her  voice  was  still 
rather  unsteady  from  excitement. 

^^  I  think  you  have  been  behaving  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,"  she  began  severely. 

Gerald  blinked  at  her  humbly,  and  then 
looked  into  the  fire  and  cleared  his  throat  in 
modest  confusion. 

^'I — I  was  so  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  husky  voice. 

*'Glad  to  see  me!"  she  echoed  sharply; 
*' that's  not  what  I  mean  at  all.  What  did 
you  mean  by  running  away  from  '  Les 
Bouleaux,'  without  a  word  to  anyone,  just 
because  that  wicked,  selfish,  painted  Madame 
de  Lancry  told  you  to  ?  And  when  my  poor 
father  is  ill,  too  !" 

Gerald  turned  from  the  fire  to  stare  at  her 
helplessly. 

**  You've  come  away,  too,"  he  suggested 
humbly. 

**  That's  different.  He  is  my  father,  and 
bound  to  provide  for  me,  which  he  hasn't 
done.     And  he  is  not  your  father  ;  yet  he  has 
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been  good — that  is,  pretty  good — to  you. 
So  he  has  a  claim  on  you,  but  none  on  me  : 
do  you  see  ?" 

Gerald  nodded,  not  daring  to  dissent. 
There  was  a  pause.  He  glanced  up  at  her, 
and,  surprising  a  look  of  the  frankest  fondness 
on  her  face,  his  right  hand  sneaked  up  to  hers 
and  squeezed  the  little  fingers.  She  with- 
drew them  with  a  look  of  rebuke  for  the 
familiarity,  and  they  sat  in  silence  for  some 
minutes,  Gerald  stroking  the  cat,  who  sub- 
mitted to  his  caresses  more  willingly  than  to 
Peggy's. 

Then  at  the  same  moment  their  heads 
turned  towards  each  other,  and  their  eyes  met 
lovingly. 

*'  What  made  you  come  to  this  house  ?" 
asked  Peggy  softly. 

^^  I  don't  know  London,  and  you  had  told 
me  this  was  where  you  and  your  mother  used 
to  0  me,"  he  answered  shyly. 

Another  pause.  Then  Gerald  spoke  again. 
**  What  did  you  come  to  England  for  ?" 

''  I  ?  Oh,  I  ?  Why — to  earn  my  own 
living.     I'm   tired   of  idleness,"    said   Peggy 
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restlessly  and  rather  incoherently.  ''  What 
did  you  come  for  ?"  with  resolution. 

**  Madame  de  Lancry  sent  me ;  I  thought 
she  had  sent  you." 

Peggy's  face  clouded. 

"  She  is  a  hard,  cruel  woman,  and  I  hate 
her.     What  did  she  send  you  here  for?" 

"  To  give  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith." 

''  Mr.  Smith !  I  don't  like  him.  And  did 
you  give  him  the  letter  ?" 

*'Not  yet.  I  haven't  seen  him,"  said 
Gerald,  growing  very  grave.  *'And  I've 
been  hearing  such  strange  things  about  him, 
that  I'm  crazy  to  know  what  the  letter 
says." 

''  What  strange  things  ?  Do  tell  me, 
Gerald.  I  can  keep  a  secret,  because  I  don't 
know  anybody  to  confide  it  to.  What  have 
you  found  out  about  Mr.  Smith  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know  what  a  queer,  mixed  lot 
of  people  come  to  stay  in  this  house.  Last 
night  I  was  talking  to  a  tall,  thin  lady  who 
had  supper  in  here  with  the  rest  of  us ;  she 
was  very  amusing,  and  said  lots  of  things 
that  were  funny  just  from  the  way  she  said 
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them ;  and  presently  I  found  out  that  she 
was  an  old  actress,  when  somebody  in  the 
room  began  to  abuse  the  stage.  She  defended 
her  profession,  and  when  she  was  challenged 
to  deny  that  there  were  a  great  many  wicked 
people  in  it,  she  said  she  only  knew  one 
thoroughly  bad,  and  he  had  left  the  stage. 
Everybody  laughed  at  her,  and  wanted  to 
know  his  name.  She  would  not  tell,  but  she 
gave  a  description  of  him  so  like  Mr.  Smith 
that  I  got  her  on  one  side  after  supper, 
and  asked  her  to  tell  me  in  confidence  if  that 
was  his  name.  She  asked  me  a  few  questions, 
and  when  she  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not 
prompted  by  mere  curiosity,  she  gave  me  the 
address  of  a  house  where  she  had  been  stay- 
ing, where  she  said  I  should  find  out  more 
about  him." 

''  And  did  you  go  there  ?" 

*' Yes,  I've  just  come  back.  The  person  I 
had  to  ask  for  would  not  see  me." 

**  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  ?" 

Gerald  paused  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  ''  Mr.  Blair." 

Peggy  started ;    and  they  looked  at    each 
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other  silently.      Then  she  whispered,   "  Did 
you  give  your  own  name  ?" 


u 


No. 


^'You  must  go  again,  and  give  it.  You 
must  see  him.     You  had  better  go  now." 

They  rose  at  the  same  moment,  both 
terribly  excited. 

**  How  could  you  sit  here  quietly  and  talk 
about  other  things,  when  you  had  heard 
that  ?"  hissed  out  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice. 
*'  Don't  you  know  what  this  may  throw  light 
upon  r 

'^Yes.  But  I — I  forgot  everything — 
when  I  saw  you.'' 

She  would  not  let  him  kiss  her  again,  but 
shook  hands,  holding  him  off,  as  if  she  did 
not  read  the  wish  in  his  eyes. 

Keluctantly,  but  trying  to  hide  his  reluc- 
tance from  the  energetic  little  creature  who 
stood  there  inciting  him  with  flashing  eyes  to 
immediate  action,  Gerald  left  her  and  started 
on  his  errand. 

It  was  a  lodging-house  in  the  north  of 
London  to  which  the  old  actress  had  directed 
him,  and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  his 
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way  back  to  it :  a  great,  bare,  dingy  house, 
let  chiefly  in  single  rooms,  into  one  of  which, 
after  waiting  for  some  time,  Gerald  was 
shown.  A  wretched  place  at  the  best :  it 
looked  like  a  prison  now  that  it  was  tenanted 
by  the  miserable  creature  who  sat  by  the 
table  and  looked  suspiciously  at  Gerald  as  he 
came  in. 

For  a  few  moments  the  young  fellow  hesi- 
tated, unable  to  recognise  the  florid,  swagger- 
ing travelling  companion  of  Mr.  Shaw  in  the 
man  before  him. 

^'Mr.  Blair?"  he  said  at  last  difiidently. 
**  You  don't  remember  me,  I  am  afraid." 

The  other  tried  to  pull  himself  together, 
and  the  limp  and  forced  travesty  of  his  old 
buoyant  manner,  as  he  passed  a  shaking  hand 
through  his  long  white  hair,  reassured  Gerald 
as  to  his  identity. 

**Ah,  yes,  delighted  to  meet  you  again." 
And  he  shook  the  young  man's  hand  heartily, 
showing  plainly  in  his  face,  however,  that  the 
sight  of  his  visitor  aroused  in  his  mind  no 
memories  whatever. 

*'  I    am    staying    in    London    now,"    said 
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Gerald  simply,  when  he  had  been  oiBfered 
a  chair  and  had  taken  it  rather  awkwardly, 
not  knowing  how  to  come  round  to  the  object 
of  his  visit. 

'*  Indeed !  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
Hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  when  I  am  in  more  comfortable  quarters. 
This  is  merely  a  make-shift,  you  understand 
— good  enough  for  a  bachelor  for  a  couple  of 
days,  but " 

He  stopped  short,  listening — as  if  listening 
were  a  constant  habit  of  his  life.  Then 
he  got  up,  and  glanced  out  of  window :  and 
Gerald  saw  that  his  face  wore  a  hunted  look. 
The  young  man  sprang  up,  hot  and  red-faced, 
and  broke  out  impetuously,  '*  Look  here,  Mr. 
Blair,  I  see  you  don't  know  me,  so  I'll  tell 
you  what  I've  come  about.  Miss  Harrison, 
who  was  staying  here,  and  who  was  kind 
to  you  when  you  were  ill,  has  told  me  about 
your  troubles.  Is  it  true  that  on  the  night 
you  crossed  to  England,  after  the  robbery 
in  the  train,  Mr.  Smith  crossed  too  ?" 

The  old  man  turned  livid,  and  started 
forward  with  a  curse. 
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*'  You  are  a  detective  !" 

''  No.  I'm  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Beresford's,  and 
I've  been  sent  over  here,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  doings  of 
Mr.  Smith.'' 

"  Is  he  suspected,  then  T'  asked  Blair 
feverishly.  ' '  I  know  there  is  a  warrant  out 
against  me  ;  is  there  one  against  him  ?" 

**No.  Nobody  suspects  him  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery,  except  me,  and  you, 
and  I  believe  oue  other  person.  Is  it  true 
that  he  crossed  with  you  ?" 

''  Yes,  curse  him  !  He  chummed  up  with 
me  on  the  way,  and  got  me  to  drink  with  him 
at  Dover  ;  and  then  I  hardly  remember  what 
happened  next,  but  just  the  rattle  of  cabs 
and  trains ;  and  when  I  first  came  quite  to 
myself  again,  it  was  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  I  was  in  the  Scotch  express,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Border.  I  found  some 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  a  note  in  a  hand- 
writing I  did  not  know,  advising  me  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  for  a  while.  I  got  out  at 
Edinburgh,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Shaw  at 
*  Les  Bouleaux '  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  had 

VOL.  III.  34 
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got  my  wits  back  a  little.  I  got  no  answer, 
as  you  know,  for  next  day  I  learnt  that 
lie  had  been  murdered."  His  voice  sank  to 
a  horror-struck  whisper.  "  I  rushed  back  to 
London,  to  jSnd  that  a  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  my  apprehension,  and  that  I  was 
suspected,  not  only  of  the  robbery,  but  of 
complicity  with  the  persons  who  murdered  my 
best  friend.  I  did  not  dare  to  come  forward, 
I  did  not  dare  to  leave  London ;  and  I  have 
lived  like  a  rat  in  a  hole  ever  since." 

*'But  surely  you  could  have  proved  your 
innocence  ?  Anything  was  better  than  seem- 
ing to  hide  yourself." 

Blair  shook  his  head. 

*'  What  could  I  prove  ?  Shaw  was  dead. 
That  scoundrel  Smith  is  a  man  of  position 
and  trust.  Men  like  me,  who  live  by  their 
wits,  have  no  friends,  at  Court  or  anywhere 
else.  At  best,  they  would  have  said  I  was 
his  accomplice,  and  as  he  would  certainly 
have  been  out  of  reach,  I  should  have  had  to 
suffer." 

"  Have  you  the  note  advising  you  to  keep 
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out  of  the  way  ?"    asked  Gerald,   in    a  low 
voice. 

Blair  got  up,  turned  over  a  handful  of 
papers  in  the  drawer  of  a  rickety  writing-table, 
and  produced  it. 

*'  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Smith's  handwriting," 
said  Gerald,  after  examining  it.  *'  Will  you 
trust  me  to  take  care  of  this  ?" 

Blair  nodded  mechanically,  and  was  silent 
^vhile  the  young  fellow  put  the  scrap  of  paper 
carefully  into  his  pocket-book. 

''  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?" 
Blair  asked  stupidly. 

"  I  am  going  to  use  it  as  evidence  to  clear 
up  this  business,  if  I  can." 

Gerald's  quiet,  kind,  business-like  manner 
impressed  Blair,  and  after  another  pause  the 
old  man  came  close  up  to  him,  looked  straight 
into  his  face,  and  whispered:  *^Why  was 
poor  Shaw  killed  ?  Can  you  tell  me  why  he 
was  killed  ?" 

"  He  had  something  about  him — I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  but  something — which 
would  have  given  the  police  an  unfailing  clue 
to  the  thieves.     I  heard  him  say  so." 

34—2 
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Blair  started  back  with  a  loud  cry. 

'^  A  clue  !  A  clue  to  the  thieves,  you  say! 
What  was  it  ?" 

*^  I  don't  know.  It  was  something  he 
carried  about  with  him." 

The  old  man's  face  grew  gray,  his  lips 
shook,  and  his  voice  came  out  weak,  hoarse, 
and  unsteady. 

"  Then  they  might  have  let  him  live  !  they 
might  have  let  him  live  !  Shaw  was  a 
cautious  man,  and  never  felt  safe  among 
Frenchmen.  The  clue  you  speak  of  he  sent 
to  England  that  night — by  me  !" 

''  Good  God !  Why  haven't  you  used 
it?" 

''  I  never  knew  how  important  it  was  till 
now." 


CHAPTEK  II. 

Gerald  Staunton  and  Blair  stared  at  each 
other  in  silence  for  some  moments  after  the 
startling  announcement  made  by  the  latter. 
The  young  man  spoke  first. 

*'  You  have  the  clue  to  the  robbery  in  your 
possession,  you  say  ?" 

*'  Yes.  Shaw  gave  it  to  me  when  we  came 
out  of  the  bufi*et  at  the  Calais  station.  Mr. 
Beresford's  housekeeper  was  with  us  ;  she  can 
prove  that  he  put  a  little  screw  of  paper  into 
my  hand  and  said,  '  Look  here,  old  man,  I've 
something  important  to  trust  you  with.' 
Then  she  gave  us  a  prim  little  bow  and 
walked  away,  and  poor  Shaw  showed  me 
what  was  inside  the  paper ;  and  he  rolled  it 
up  in  my  tobacco-pouch,  and  fastened  it  with 
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two  pins  into  one  of  my  waistcoat-pockets, 
telling  me  that  I  should  have  to  take  it  to 
Scotland  Yard.  Knowing  he  was  going  to 
Paris  about  this  business,  I  asked  why  he 
didn't  take  it  with  him,  and  he  said  he  should 
be  watched,  and  perhaps  suspected  of  carry- 
ing this  clue ;  he  intended  to  describe  it  to 
the  head  of  the  police  in  Paris,  and  if  neces- 
sary get  the  London  police  to  send  it  over." 

''  And  you  never  took  it  to  Scotland 
Yard  r 

^a  did  not  dare.'' 

''  But  why  ?  why  ?  You  say  Miss  M'Leod 
could  prove  it  was  given  to  you  by  Mr. 
Shaw  V 

'^  Yes,"  said  Blair,  letting  his  head  fall 
wearily  on  his  hands  as  he  leaned  over  the 
table,  "but  this  clue  is  no  clue  at  all.  It  is 
merely  another  piece  of  stolen  property,  and 
it  would  not  have  helped  me." 

"  But  at  least  you  should  have  tried " 

"  Perhaps  so.  At  your  age  one  does  try, 
and  one  is  bold  successfully.  When  you 
have  dodged  Fortune  for  sixty  years  you  lose 
the  knack  of  taking  a  difficulty  by  the  horns.'' 
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"  Wliat  is  this  clue  ?  Will  you  let  me 
see  it  ?''  asked  Gerald. 

It  was  very  hard  for  him  to  be  patient 
with  the  broken-down  old  man's  shifty,  nerve- 
less inaction.  He  put  his  hand  gently  and 
persuasively  on  Blair's  arm,  seeing  a  look  of 
mistrust  and  irresolution  come  again  over  the 
worn,  haggard  face. 

''  Come,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  let  me  see 
it.  You  know  very  well  I'll  help  you  if  I 
can." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  ;  but  he  got 
up,  and  dragged  out  from  under  the  bed  a 
shabby  black  leather  bag,  out  of  which  he 
took  an  old  dark-grey  waistcoat,  the  same 
that  he  had  worn  on  the  unlucky  journey. 
Pinned  into  one  of  the  pockets,  just  as  he  had 
described,  was  the  rolled-up  tobacco-pouch, 
and  inside  that  was  a  crumpled  envelope, 
torn  off  a  letter  and  screwed  up  to  hold  some 
small  object.  Although  Blair  had  not  even 
looked  at  this  hidden  possession  since  Mr. 
Shaw  secreted  it  for  him,  he  now  showed 
great  anxiety  about  it,  and  his  fingers 
trembled  as  he  felt  the  paper  to   make  sure 
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that  it  was  safe ;  while  the  ghastly  remem- 
brance of  a  similar  search  he  had  made 
brought  added  furrows  into  his  worn  face. 
He  was  more  fortunate  this  time  :  smoothing 
out  the  paper  very  carefully,  he  showed  to 
Gerald's  eager  eyes  a  dark-red  stone  with  a 
crest  and  motto  engraved  upon  it,  evidently 
the  centre  of  a  clumsy  old-fashioned  signet- 
ring. 

The  young  fellow  took  it  up  to  make  out 
the  crest,  while  Blair's  eyes  watched  him 
with  unconquerable  suspicion.  The  engrav- 
ing represented  two  herons,  the  one  standing 
with  outstretched  wings  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  the  other;  the  motto  was  :  "  Vainc- 
queur  et  roy.''  At  the  top  was  an  earl's 
coronet. 

**  Surely  this  can  be  traced,"  said  Gerald 
eagerly.  "  It's  easy  enough  to  find  out 
whose  crest  this  is." 

''  Oh  yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Blair,  without 

any    hopefulness.        "  The    crest     is     Lord 

Kingsclifife's.     It  must  have  been  stolen  from 

him." 

**  Well,   then,  the  police  may  be  able  to 
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help  us.  We  must  go  and  find  out  if  there 
has  heen  a  rohbery  lately  at  his  place,  and,  if 
so,  whether  the  thieves  have  been  discovered. 
If  they  can  tell  us  nothing,  we  must  apply  to 
Lord  Kingscliffe  himself." 

*'  That  won't  do  any  good.  He's  the  most 
selfish  old  scoundrel  that  ever  lived,  and  he 
wouldn't  give  himself  the  trouble  of  saying 
two  unnecessary  words  to  save  a  man  from 
the  gallows." 

"  Well,  you  said  just  now  that  the  young 
can  be  bold  successfully.  Will  you  trust  this 
stone  to  me,  and  rely  on  my  doing  my  best 
for  you  ?  I'll  work  like  a  slave  to  get  this 
cleared  up  ;  I  will  indeed." 

Blair  glanced  with  dull  eyes  from  the 
bright  young  face  glowing  with  generous  en- 
thusiasm, with  stubborn  determination,  to  tiie 
dark-red  stone  on  which  his  fate,  so  he  began 
to  think,  depended.     He  hesitated. 

"  I  daren't  do  anything  with  it  myself,"  he 
murmured,  more  to  himself  than  to  Gerald. 
''It  might  get  me  into  fresh  trouble.  The 
poHce  would  think  I'd  picked  it  up  in  some 
pawnshop,  and  told  this  story  to  put  them  off 
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the  scent.  And,  after  all,  it'll  do  no  good, 
I'm  sure  of  it.  I'd  sooner  chuck  it  into  the 
gutter,  and  be  rid  of  the  thing." 

'*  Trust  it  to  me.  Whatever  it  may  do,  it 
shan't  get  you  into  fresh  trouble,  I  swear." 

He  was  gaining  his  end  ;  little  by  little  the 
old  man's  resistance  gave  way,  and  within 
half  an  hour  of  his  coming  Gerald  had  the 
stone  safely  in  his  own  pocket-book,  and  left 
the  house  with  the  steadfast  conviction  that 
he  was  on  the  right  track  at  last.  The  very 
suspicion  which  had  caused  Mr.  Shaw  to  send 
the  stone  to  England  rather  than  carry  it 
himself  had  proved  to  have  a  fatally  strong 
foundation,  and  Gerald  felt  sure  that  the 
hopes  he  had  built  on  this  little  clue  must  be 
equally  well  grounded. 

He  asked  his  way  to  the  nearest  police- 
station,  and  at  once  inquired  whether  it  was 
known  that  any  robbery  had  been  committed 
lately  from  the  person  of  Lord  KingscHfFe,  or 
any  of  his  establishments.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  heard  of,  and  on  Gerald's  pro- 
ducing the  stone  and  stating  whose  was  the 
crest,  he  was  advised  by  the  superintendent 
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to  whom  he  was  talkmg  to  apply  to  Lord 
Kingscliffe  himself,  smce  he  had  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  the  identification  of 
the  stone  was  a  matter  of  importance. 

So  Gerald,  after  another  duty-call  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  only  to  find  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  not  arrived  yet,  went  back  to  his 
lodging,  and  resisted  the  wish  to  see  Peggy 
again  until  he  had  gone  straight  to  his  own 
room,  and  written  a  careful  and  humble  letter 
to  the  formidably  wicked  Lord  Kingscliffe, 
begging  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes'  inter- 
view to  put  him  in  possession  of  some 
property  which  the  writer  believed  to  be 
his. 

Then  with  a  clear  conscience  Gerald  ran 
downstairs  to  Mrs.  Walton's  sitting-room, 
hoping  that  he  had  deserved  some  praise  for 
his  energy  from  the  imperious  Peggy.  But 
disappointment  was  in  store  for  him :  the 
small  dictatress  was  not  alone.  Sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  were  two  in- 
mates of  the  house  to  whom  already  Gerald 
had  taken  a  great  dislike.  The  one  was  a 
massive,   black-eyed    young  lady,   of   almost 
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aggressively  healthy  appearance  and  buoyant 
manner,  who  was  employed  at  a  large  mil- 
linery and  drapery  establishment  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Eoad,  and  had  there  obtained  a 
wide  fame  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  other  was  a  young  man  with  a 
very  low  forehead  and  a  mean,  coarse  face, 
whose  hands  were  not  particularly  clean,  and 
who  made  his  conversational  effects  by  talking 
in  giggling  whispers,  to  the  delight  of  the 
person  favoured  by  his  confidences  and  the 
envy  of  the  rest.  The  young  man  was  look- 
ing furious,  the  lady  delighted,  as  Gerald 
came  into  the  room.  Peggy,  sitting  upright 
in  the  armchair  by  the  fire,  was  staring  across 
at  them,  tired,  sad,  and  puzzled. 

"  She  had  you  there  !"  the  young  lady  was 
saying  exuberantly. 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to  'have'  any- 
one," said  Peggy,  in  a  most  forlorn  and 
humble  voice,  before  any  of  them  caught 
sight  of  Gerald,  advancing  behind  the  screen 
near  the  door.  "  Mrs.  Walton  can  tell  you 
who  I  am  and  all  about  me.  And  it  is  very 
kind    of    you    to    offer    to   take    me    to    the 
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Academy ;  but  I  don't  know  much  about 
pictures,  and  I  don't  dress  well  enough  for 
anyone  to  take  me  out  without  being  ashamed 
of  my  appearance." 

"  That's  one  for  you  !"  said  the  young  man 
to  the  lady  by  his  side,  who  was  dressed  with 
seedy  smartness,  but  not  unbecomingly. 

Gerald  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  ill- 
bred  pair  had  had  the  penetration  to  discover 
their  superior  in  the  tiny  tired  creature  with 
her  direct  simple  speech,  who  sat  drearily 
opposite  to  them  in  her  plain  shabby  frock, 
and  blinked  at  them  as  if  trying  to  keep  back 
the  tears.  As  he  came  round  the  screen, 
however,  her  composure  gave  way,  and  she 
sprang  from  her  chair  with  an  electric  rush  at 
him,  checking  herself  suddenly  at  a  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  other  two. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  back,"  she  said 
quietly,  though  she  was  shaking  with  anger 
at  the  rudeness  of  the  strangers. 

The  young  man  cleared  his  throat  loudly, 
and  got  up  with  ostentatious  alacrity.  ''  I'm 
afraid  we  shall  be  in  the  way,  Miss  Simpson," 
he  said^  with  elaborate  sarcasm. 
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Miss  Simpson  laughed  again,  but  was  less 
inclined  to  take  the  matter  seriously.  How- 
ever, she  submitted  to  be  half-dragged  up 
from  her  chair  and  led  ceremoniously  out  of 
the  room. 

*'  Has  that  cad  been  annoying  you  T'  asked 
Gerald  hastily. 

"  N-no,  not  exactly  ;  at  least,  I  don't  think 
he  meant  to  be  annoying  ;  only  he  asked  me 
to  go  out  with  him,  to  tease  that  horrid  girl, 
I  think,  and  of  course  I  said  no,  and  then  he 
was  offended.  She  was  the  worst ;  she  asked 
me  a  lot  of  questions  about  who  I  was  and 
where  I  came  from.  Aren't  they  odious 
people,  Gerald  T' 

^*  Yes,  I  think  they  are,  rather;  and  I'm 
sorry  they  have  taken  a  dislike  to  us,  for  that 
man  is  spiteful  and  may  worry  you.  Last 
night  he  annoyed  me  in  every  mean  little  way 
he  could  think  of,  because  that  girl  talked  to 
me  instead  of  to  him." 

**  Don't  let  us  talk  about  them.  Did  you 
see  the  man  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I've  learnt  something  very  im- 
portant.    But  you  are  not  to  hear  anything 
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about  that  now.  You  are  tired  out,  and  you 
must  go  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning *' 

She  interrupted  him,  clinging  tightly  to  his 
arm,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  a  feverish 
face. 

''  No,  no,  don't  send  me  away  !  I  hate  to 
be  alone  now  :  if  I  were  to  go  upstairs  I 
shouldn't  sleep ;  I  should  lie  shaking  with  all 
sorts  of  silly  fears,  fancying  I  heard  the 
crackling  of  the  branches  in  the  wind  as  I  did 
at  *  Les  Bouleaux,'  and  cries  of  voices  and 
the  howls  of  a  wolf  in  the  darkness.  Oh  ! 
you  don't  know  how  awful  the  nights  have 
been  since  that  evening  when  they  came  to 
say  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  murdered  in  the 
road.  I  thought,  if  I  came  away,  I  should 
forget  it  all ;  but  to-night  I  shall  hear  them 
just  the  same,  I  know." 

Gerald  did  his  best  to  soothe  her  and  to 
laugh  away  her  nervous  terrors ;  but  the  poor 
child  was  really  ill,  and  when  he  made  her  lie 
down  on  the  sofa,  she  could  not  rest,  but 
started  at  every  sound,  and  began  to  talk  so 
incoherently  that,  when  the  landlady  came  in, 
Gerald    in    alarm   asked   her   to   send   for   a 
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doctor.  Before  she  went  upstairs,  however, 
with  Mrs.  Walton  on  one  side  and  Gerald  on 
the  other,  she  was  unlucky  enough  to  offend 
again  her  enemy,  Mr.  Hicks,  by  failing  to 
hear  his  ''  Good-night,  miss,"  as  he  passed 
her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  111  serve  them  out,  with  their  too-good- 
for-anybody  airs,"  said  the  amiable  gentleman 
to  himself;  and,  being  an  acknowledged 
adept  at  the  refined  amusement  of  **  practical 
joking,"  he  gave  the  whole  force  of  his  in- 
tellect from  that  moment  to  the  discovery  of 
some  trick  which  should  surpass  all  his 
previous  feats  in  the  discomfort  it  brought 
upon  his  victims,  and  the  consequent  glory  it 
brought  upon  himself. 

The  doctor  pronounced  Peggy  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  mental  shock  and  over- 
excitement,  and  of  course  prescribed  the 
entire  rest  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  take. 
And  he  advised  her  to  stay  in  her  room  for  a 
few  days,  being  afraid  of  fever.  But  Peggy 
burst  into  tears,  and  protested  she  should  die 
if  she  had  to  remain  by  herself  so  long,  and 
they  had  to  give  way  to  her. 
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So  next  morning  she  trotted  downstairs 
after  breakfast,  wrapt  up  in  an  old  white 
shawl  of  Mrs.  Walton's,  and  looking  like  a 
ghost  down  on  its  luck.  And  she  hovered 
about  the  sitting-room  restlessly  until  Gerald 
returned  from  his  first  visit  to  Charing  Cross 
Hotel.  Then  she  sat  quietly  holding  his 
hand,  and  listening  to  his  account  of  his 
walk ;  and  presently,  having  passed  a  wakeful 
night,  she  went  to  sleep  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  He  went  a  second  and  a  third 
time  that  day,  as  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  do, 
to  see  if  Mr.  Smith  had  arrived :  each  time  he 
found  on  his  return  that  Peggy  had  worked 
herself  into  a  fever  of  impatience  to  see  him 
again.  She  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  quite  innocent  of  the  effect  her  content- 
ment in  his  society  had  upon  Gerald.  After 
the  horror  of  her  weird  stay  at  '^Les 
Bouleaux,"  she  instinctively,  shattered  in 
health  and  spirits  as  she  was,  took  life  as  a 
convalescent  does,  drifting  along  in  a  haze, 
without  clear  thought,  understanding  little 
more  than  the  immediate  present ;  and  in  this 
state  of  body  and  mind,  the  sight,  the  touch, 
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of  the  one  person  in  the  world  who  had 
shown  her  constant  sympathy,  constant  kind- 
ness, was  to  her  as  sunshine  to  the  feehle 
plant,  water  to  the  parched  earth. 

So  that  Gerald  alone  felt  all  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  position.  "What  would  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  say  when  he  found  out,  as  find  out  he 
must,  that  his  runaway  clerk  was  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  runaway 
daughter  ?  He  suggested  this  view  of  the 
matter  to  Peggy  on  the  third  day  after  her 
arrival ;  hut  she  only  laughed  and  thought  it 
very  funny.  Then  he  proposed,  in  a  round- 
ahout  way,  that  he  should  find  a  lodging  in 
some  other  house ;  but  at  this  she  began  to 
cry,  and  sobbed  out  that  she  didn't  wonder 
that  he  was  growing  tired  of  such  dull  society 
as  hers.  And  when  poor  Gerald,  getting 
very  red  and  stammering  frightfully,  said 
that  it  was  not  proper  for  a  young  lady  to 
live  by  herself  in  a  lodging-house,  and  that 
she  ought  to  try  to  find  out  her  mother's 
friends,  if  she  wouldn't  go  back  to  her  father, 
Peggy  told  him  that  he  was  very  silly,  that 
she  wasn't  staying  by  herself,  since  he  was  in 
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the  same  house,  and  asked  hmi  why  he  hadn't 
had  the  sense  to  say  he  was  her  brother  ? 
Didn't  he  Hke  her  well  enough  to  have  her 
for  a  sister  ? 

And  Gerald  had  to  calm  her  by  protesta- 
tions of  brotherly  affection,  which  he  made 
rather  awkwardly,  the  subject  was  hastily 
dropped,  and  the  talk  turned  again  upon  Mr. 
Smith's  continued  non-appearance,  and  the 
obstinate  silence  of  Lord  Kingscliffe. 

But  no  spirit  and  no  affection  could  stave 
off  for  long  the  illness  which  had  threatened 
Peggy  on  her  arrival  in  England.  On  the 
sixth  day  after  her  coming  she  broke  down, 
and  was  forced  to  keep  in  her  own  room. 
Then  there  was  a  great  display  of  feeling 
among  the  other  lodgers  in  the  house — not  of 
sympathy  with  the  forlorn  little  stranger,  but 
of  excitement  lest  '^  it  should  be  something 
catching."  And  in  the  midst  of  their  selfish 
fears  as  usual  the  good  Samaritan  turned  up, 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Walton,  the  landlady, 
an  over-dressed,  untidy  woman,  whose  worn, 
rather  good-looking  face  made  you  curious, 
suspiciously  curious,  about  her  past  life,  and 
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who  nursed  the  fretful  lonely  gM  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  specially  selected  mother. 

Gerald  was  inconsolable.  He  had  been  so 
much  troubled  as  to  the  results  of  her  run- 
away freak,  so  much  concerned  to  keep  down 
his  feelings  to  brotherly  warmth,  that  he  had 
not  realized  how  indispensable  to  his  comfort 
and  content  the  touch  of  the  little  fingers,  the 
confiding  gaze  of  the  big  elfin  eyes,  had 
become.  He  was  for  ever  upon  the  stairs,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  landlady  or  the 
servant,  either  going  to  or  coming  from  her. 
He  had  to  set  himself  long  distances  to  walk, 
that  he  might  keep  away  from  the  house  for 
a  reasonable  time.  In  his  impatient  misery 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Kingsclifie  a  third  letter, 
and  wrote  it  so  hurriedly  that  involuntarily 
he  allowed  it  to  grow  absolutely  rude.  To 
his  great  surprise  he  got  an  answer,  in  the 
form  of  a  curt  note  from  the  Earl's  secretary, 
commanding,  rather  than  asking,  him  to  be 
at  Lord  Kingscliffe's  house  in  Piccadilly  at 
one  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

Gerald  was  so  anxious  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  minute  that  he  had  to  walk  up 
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and  down  the  street  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  hour  struck  :  his  punctuality  was 
rewarded,  for  no  sooner  had  he  rung  the  bell 
than  the  door  flew  open,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted at  once  into  the  Earl's  presence.  At 
first  he  thought  he  was  alone  in  the  rather 
heavily  furnished  room,  to  which  tall  screens, 
and  dark  plush  chairs,  and  much  woodwork 
gave  a  gloomy  look.  Then  a  voice  addressed 
him  from  out  of  a  heap  of  clothes  in  a  deep 
armchair,  and  he  discovered  that  a  white- 
haired  gentleman,  with  a  penetrating  face,  the 
outlines  of  which  were  still  handsome,  was 
gazing  upon  him  very  intently. 

'*  Your  name  is — what  ?  I  don't  re- 
member," said  a  voice,  which  instantly 
brought  into  Gerald's  mind  the  thought  how 
very  like  one  old  man's  voice  is  to  another. 

*'  Gerald  Staunton,  sir,"  said  the  young 
fellow,  wondering  whether  that  was  the  right 
way  to  address  an  Earl. 

*'  And  you  say  you  have  some  property  of 
mine  in  your  possession  ?" 

*'  I  think  so.  I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  if  it  is  yours." 
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*'  You  ve  brought  it  with  you  ?  Well,  let 
us  see  it/' 

Gerald  produced  the  red  stone  and  gave  it 
to  the  old  gentleman,  who  turned  it  over  in 
his  hand,  and  then  asked,  ''And  what  did 
this  come  out  of?" 

''  A  ring,  I  believe,  sir." 

''  Ah  !  Well,  yes,  this  came  out  of  a  ring 
which  was  once  mine,  if  that  is  any  satisfac- 
tion to  you." 

''  And  is  it  too  much  to  ask  how  it  left 
your  possession,  sir  ?" 

''  I'll  tell  you  that,  too.  It  was  taken — 
stolen,  if  you  like — from  me  by  a  member  of 
my  own  family,  thirteen  years  ago." 

Gerald  started.  This  time  it  occurred  to 
him  how  very  much  one  old  gentleman  re- 
sembled another,  not  only  in  voice,  but  in 
manner. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  Lord  Kingscliffe, 
looking  at  the  young  man  shrewdly,  ''I 
am  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
person  in  whose  possession  this  stone  was 
found  is  '  wanted,'  as  the  police  say,  for  some 
action  or  other  that  wouldn't  raise  the  family 
prestige  ?" 
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**  Eobbery,"  said  Gerald  simply,  *'  and 
conjectured  complicity  in  a  murder." 

^*  Good,  very  good.  Well,  my  good  boy, 
I  would  hazard  a  fair  sum  that  the  person 
who  took  the  ring  from  me  is  the  person  you 
want.  But  you  won't  catch  him.  You  are 
an  agent  of  the  police,  I  suppose  V 

*'  No,  sir.     May  I  keep  this  stone  T' 

'^  Certainly.  It  will  do  nobody  any  harm. 
Good-morning." 

Gerald  went  out  in  a  whirl  of  excited 
thoughts.  He  seemed  to  have  done  no  good, 
and  yet  he  had  heard  something  suggestive 
and  interesting.  And  through  it  all  he  had  a 
strong  sense  of  amusement  at  the  eccentric 
manner  of  the  old  Earl. 

'^What  a  queer,  snappish,  clever  old  fellow 
he  seems  to  be  !  And  how  he  reminds  me  of 
Mr.  Beresford !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

As  soon  as  Gerald  got  back  to  Mrs.  Walton's 
house,  after  his  visit  to  Lord  Kingscliffe,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Madame  de  Lancry, 
telling  her  all  about  it,  and  asking  her  what 
he  should  do  next. 

The  two  following  days,  during  which  he 
could  hear  nothing  and  do  nothing,  were  a 
time  of  torture  to  the  young  fellow ;  for 
solitary  brooding  over  the  matter  brought  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  something 
more  than  an  accidental  resemblance  between 
the  snappish  old  Earl  and  Mr.  Beresford. 
Lord  Kingscliffe  was  much  older  than  Mr. 
Beresford,  and,  in  spite  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
latter,  weaker  and  more  infirm ;  his  face  was 
thinner,  more  sunken,  and  his  voice  feebler 
and  less  under  control :  but  there  was  such  a 
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strong  undefinable  likeness  between  the  two 
men  in  speech  and  manner,  that,  with  a 
sudden  hot  flush,  Gerald  felt  the  question 
darting  into  his  mind,  '^  Could  Mr.  Beresford 
be  the  relation  Lord  Kingscliffe  meant  ?" 
He  felt  horribly  ashamed  of  himself  the  next 
moment  for  allowing  such  a  suggestion  to  take 
shape  ;  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  it  would  come 
back  again  and  again,  each  time  strengthened 
by  the  suspicions  and  prejudices  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
Peggy,  and  Madame  de  Lancry.  But  if  so, 
if  Mr.  Beresford  were  really  the  ne'er-do-weel 
connection  of  the  Earl's  who  had  taken  the 
ring  thirteen  years  ago,  why,  what  of  that  ? 
He  had  repented  of  the  wild  ways  of  his 
youth — by-the-bye,  he  couldn't  have  been  so 
very  young  thirteen  years  ago — well,  at  any 
rate,  he  had  settled  down  respectably  long 
since  ;  and  if  he  did  drop  a  stone  out  of 
his  ring  in  the  railway- carriage  on  the  night  of 

the  robbery,   that  did  not  prove Gerald 

did  not  shape  the  thought  further.  But  again 
Mr.  Shaw's  conviction  that  the  stone  was  a 
valuable  clue  to  the  robber  came  into  his  mind 
to  torture  him  with  new  and  alarming  fancies. 
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Peggy  was  still  ill,  so  he  was  spared  the 
pain  of  evading  the  questions  she  would  have 
been  sure  to  ask.  He  had  been  so  much 
preoccupied  by  thoughts  of  her,  and  anxiety 
about  the  business  he  had  in  hand,  that  the 
small  persecutions  and  insults  of  his  fellow- 
boarder,  Mr.  Hicks,  had  for  the  last  few  days 
entirely  failed  of  their  effect ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  Sunday  after  his  own  and 
Peggy's  arrival  in  London,  he  was  told  that 
his  tormentor  had  gone  away  for  his  yearly 
holiday,  the  intelligence  afforded  him  much 
less  relief  than  it  would  have  done  a  fortnight 
before.  Mr.  Hicks,  however,  never  forgot  to 
pay  off  a  grudge,  such  as  he  considered  he 
owed  Peggy  for  snubbing  him,  and  Gerald  for 
supplanting  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
women  in  the  house  by  the  very  simple 
means  of  practising  ordinary  courtesy  towards 
them. 

On  this  particular  Sunday,  Gerald  was 
surprised  at  luncheon- time,  when  the  ladies 
had  returned  from  church,  to  find  that  there 
was  a  flutter  of  curiosity,  surprise,  and  amuse- 
ment among  them,   of  which  apparently  he 
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was  the  object.  As  soon  as  they  saw  that  he 
noticed  this,  he  was  assailed  by  a  fire  of 
nods  and  smiles,  half  nervous,  half  malicious, 
of  congratulations,  of  innuendoes,  of  '^  You 
might  have  told  me !"  and  ''  When  is  it 
coming  off?"  which  made  him  look  from  one 
to  the  other  in  amazement.  Only  Miss 
Simpson  remained  silent ;  and  this  fact  awoke 
his  suspicions  that  some  trick  had  been  played 
upon  him. 

''  What  does  all  this  mean,  Miss  Simpson 
— can  you  tell  me  ?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"  Only  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hicks, 
who  told  us  we  should  hear  something  Vv^orth 
listening  to,  we  all  went  to  the  parish  church 
this  morning,  and  heard  the  banns  between 
you  and  Miss  Beresford  published  for  the  third 
time." 

No  one  could  have  told,  from  the  manner 
in  which  Gerald  received  this  announcement, 
that  he  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  been  so  well  prepared,  by  the  expression 
of  vulgar  malice  on  her  face,  for  some  disagree- 
able news,  that  he  was  able  to  look  straight  at 
her  and  laugh  quite  naturally. 
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*'  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you,"  he  said 
simply. 

And  every  face  at  the  table  underwent  a 
sudden  change.  Miss  Simpson,  who  had 
spread  the  report  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  publication  of  the  banns,  and  had  told 
them  all  to  watch  his  face  when  he  heard 
of  it,  was  aghast ;  Mrs.  Walton,  who  had 
only  just  got  wind  of  the  affair,  looked  un- 
utterably relieved ;  while  the  sympathies  of 
most  of  the  rest  turned  at  once  in  the  right 
direction,  the  laugh  raised  was  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Hicks  and  Miss  Simpson  ;  and,  with 
the  heartiness  of  reaction,  real  congratulations 
were  showered  upon  Gerald  instead  of  the 
mocking  sham  felicitations  of  a  few  minutes 
before.  He  received  them  with  perfect  self- 
possession,  and  did  not  even  hurry  away  from 
the  luncheon-table  ;  but  he  was  much  relieved 
when  the  party  broke  up  and  dispersed  in 
search  of  nap  or  novel,  and  he  was  free  to 
snatch  up  his  hat  and  dash  out  of  doors  for  a 
little  steady  thought. 

His  anger  against  the  perpetrator  of  the 
impudent  trick  soon  spent  itself ;  the  fellow 
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was  out  of  reach,  and  there  was  an  end 
to  that  side  of  the  matter.  But  Peggy,  what 
would  she  say  if  the  story  were  to  come  to 
her  ears  ?  He  could  only  hope  that  she 
would  not  be  so  deeply  hurt  and  offended  that 
she  w^ould  break  off  her  old  affectionate  inter- 
course with  him,  and  either  refuse  to  speak  to 
him  again  at  all  or  be  so  stiff  and  prim 
as  to  make  him  wish  she  had  done  so. 
Gerald  did  not  know  much  about  girls,  but 
he  understood  that  they  were  wilful  creatures, 
who  never  saw  any  matter  by  the  man's 
light  of  common  sense,  and  he  thought  it 
very  likely  that  Peggy  might  refuse  to  believe 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  and  quite 
improbable  that  she  should  treat  him  as  a 
fellow- victim. 

He  had  spent  some  time  in  Eegent's  Park, 
and  was  making  his  way  through  the  throng 
of  young  men  amd  maidens  with  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  Sunday  on  their  unbe- 
coming clothes,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  been  very  foolish  not  to  take  the  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Walton  into  his  confidence,  and 
beg  her  to  help  him  in  keeping  the  affair  a 
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secret  from  Peggy  until  she  should  get  well. 
The  fever  was  over  now,  and  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her  but  extreme 
weakness,  which  kept  her  in  her  room  still. 
Gerald  hoped  that  by  the  time  she  came 
downstairs  he  might  summon  enough  courage 
to  tell  her  the  story  as  a  joke,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  he  was  subtle  enough 
to  tell,  by  the  way  she  received  it,  how  she 
would  be  likely  to  listen  to  a  suggestion  that 
she  should  become  his  wife  if  he  should  ever 
be  in  a  position  to  make  it.  She  would  never 
marry  Victor,  that  was  certain  ;  then  why  not 
marry  him,  in  that  dim  future  of  all  penniless 
young  men,  in  which  money  is  to  be  had  for 
the  mere  trouble  of  drawing  a  cheque  ?  Why 
not,  indeed,  when  he  loved  her  as  nobody  else 
ever  would,  as  the  fairest  woman  only  gets 
one  man  to  love  her  ?  The  first  irregular 
impulses  of  his  passion  had  now  been  fanned 
into  the  steady  fire  of  utter  devotion,  fed  by 
her  innocent  caresses,  by  the  sisterly  kisses 
he  received,  but  scarcely  dared  to  return.  If 
she  had  only  been  some  other  man's  daughter, 
and    not    Mr.    Beresford's,  he   felt   that   he. 
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inexperienced  in  women's  ways  as  he  was, 
would  have  a  better  chance  than  any  other 
man  with  this  girl,  who,  petulant  and  way- 
ward as  he  knew  her  to  be,  would  always  be 
a  fairy  princess  to  him. 

He  hurried  back  to  Mrs.  Walton's,  hoping 
that  it  might  not  yet  be  too  late  to  warn  her. 
But  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
servant  he  saw  the  landlady  herself  fluttering 
down  the  stairs,  with  a  bunch  of  long  ribbons, 
which  she  wore  on  the  left  shoulder  of  her 
Sunday  dress,  floating  behind  her:  she 
stopped  excitedly  and  beckoned  to  Gerald, 
who  came  up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time, 
delighted  at  having  found  his  opportunity 
so  soon.  But  no  sooner  had  he  come  nearer, 
and  had  time  to  whisper  to  her,  **Mrs. 
Walton,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly," 
than  she  turned  and  tripped  upwards  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp,  nodding  to  him  encouragingly 
as  he  followed  her. 

On  the  first  floor  she  paused,  panting,  and 
hissing  out,  ''It's  all  right.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nesbitt  are  out,  so  you  can  go  in  here,"  she 
opened  the   door  of  the  drawing-room,  half- 
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ushered,  half-pushed  him  in,  and  then,  instead 
of  following,  shut  the  door,  and  ran  down- 
stairs. Gerald  could  have  sunk  into  the 
earth :  leaning  back  on  the  sofa,  supported 
by  pillows,  was  Peggy.  He  could  only  see 
the  top  of  her  head  over  the  cushions,  and,  as 
she  did  not  move,  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
turned  to  the  door  to  escape.  But  he  was 
not  clever  enough  to  do  so  unheard;  as  his 
fingers  touched  the  handle  she  called  feebly, 
*'  Gerald  !"  and  he  had  to  turn  back  again 
with  a  crimson  face. 

She  was  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  so 
he  came  forward  as  boldly  as  he  could,  and 
stood  in  front  of  her,  without  at  first  daring 
to  meet  her  eyes. 

**I'm  very  glad  you  are  so  much  better. 
We  didn't  expect  to  see  you  down  so  soon," 
said  he,  in  a  stifled,  constrained  voice. 

^*  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me  down,  then, 
Gerald  ?     I  hoped  you  w^ould  be." 

It  was  all  right,  then  ;  she  had  not  heard 
of  the  trick.  Gerald's  head  went  up  with  an 
expression  of  great  relief,  and  he  knelt  down 
beside  the  sofa  and  looked  at  her  for  the  first 
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time.  Her  face  was  very  thin  and  very  white  ; 
but  her  eyes  were  so  bright,  and  the  smile 
about  her  mouth  was  such  a  happy  one,  that 
Gerald  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  so 
pretty  or  so  sweet  before.  As,  kneeling,  he 
bent  his  head  to  look  more  closely  at  her,  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  and  put  them  lovingly 
round  his  neck.  He  was  astonished,  but  very 
much  pleased,  by  this  tenderness ;  and,  with 
his  heart  beating  so  violently  that  he  was 
afraid  its  throbbing  would  frighten  her  and 
make  her  draw  her  arms  away,  he  kept  very- 
still  under  her  caress,  and  for  the  first  moment 
dared  not  even  lift  his  eyes  to  hers.  When 
he  did  look  at  her  again,  she  dropped  her 
head  gently  upon  his  arm  with  a  low  sigh  of 
utter  content. 

"What  makes  you  so  happy  to-day, 
Peggy  T'  he  asked  softly. 

She  moved  her  head  so  that  she  could  look 
up  into  his  face,  and  said  rather  shyly,  "  I — I 
don't  know."  Then,  suddenly  raising  her- 
self, and  burying  her  face  on  his  shoulder 
^vith    an    impulse   of  irrepressible  passionate 
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affection,  she  whispered,  "Mrs.  Walton  has 
told  me." 

"  Told  you— what  ?" 

*'You  know — what  she  heard  in  church 
this  morning." 

**And  you  are  not  angry?  I  was  afraid 
you  would  be  so  angry,"  said  Gerald,  much 
relieved,  but  still  more  puzzled. 

"Angry?  No;  I  was  astonished — I  was 
almost  frightened.  It  came  upon  me  so 
suddenly,  you  know — so  very  suddenly.  For 
I  had  never  thought  you — you  loved  me — 
like  that.  I  had  fancied,  when  I  began  to 
think  about  it  at  all,  that — that  you  liked  me, 
because  you  were  kind,  and  because  I  was 
lonely,  but  not  because — not  because  I  was 
myself;  I  didn't  think  I  was  nice  enough. 
And  so — and  so,  of  course,  I  was  very  much 
surprised  this  morning,  and  very,  very 
happy." 

*'  Happy !  You  like  me  well  enough 
to " 

Gerald  stopped  short.  He  saw  now  how 
the  story  had  been  repeated  to  her — saw  that 
she  loved  him  so  well  that  even  the  unheard- 
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of  liberty  of  taking  her  consent  for  granted 
seemed  no  great  offence  in  her  eyes ;  and,  in 
the  burst  of  joy  which  succeeded  to  his  be- 
wilderment, he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  over  and  over  again.  But 
presently  came  her  inevitable  demand  for 
an  explanation. 

*'  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  wanted 
to  marry  me,  Gerald  ?  You  might  have 
known " 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence.  But 
the  simple-minded  absence  of  any  trace  of 
coquetry  from  her  voice  and  manner  made 
her  meaning  clear. 

Gerald  hesitated.  ^'  "What  did  you  think 
when  you  first  heard  of  it  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  Well,  at  first  I  didn't  know  what  to 
think.  Then  it  came  into  my  head  that  you 
might  be  going  away  somewhere — to  emigrate 
perhaps — and  that  you  didn't  like  to — leave  me 
all  alone  by  myself,  and  that  you  hadn't  yet 
found  courage  to  tell  me  so — you  know  you're 
rather  shy  with  me  sometimes ;  and  yet  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  So  you — so  you  got 
everything  ready ;  and,  of  course,  when  I  was 
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ill  you  couldn't  tell  me,  and  you  had  to  wait 
until — until  now.  That's  what  I  thought, 
Gerald.     Was  I  right  ?" 

"You  are  always  right,  my  darling,"  said 
he  tenderly,  hut  rather  vaguely.  He  was 
utterly  bewildered  by  the  position — did  not 
dare  to  confess  to  her  that  it  was  a  false  one 
— and  was  battling  with  a  great  longing  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  So  he  evaded  the 
question,  and  yielded  to  the  delight  of  being 
with  her,  of  holding  her  little  hands,  listening 
to  the  almost  childish  prattle  she  poured  into 
his  ears  in  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  him 
again. 

And  so  the  afternoon  slipped  away  into 
evening,  and  Mrs.  Walton  brought  tea  up  to 
them  with  her  own  hands,  and  overwhelmed 
them  both  with  a  flood  of  congratulations 
which  Gerald  did  not  dare  to  try  to  stem. 
And  at  seven  o'clock,  Peggy  being  very  tired, 
kind-hearted  Mrs.  Walton  insisted  on  taking 
her  up  to  bed ;  and  Gerald,  as  he  received  the 
girl's  loving  good-night  kiss  and  pressed  her 
in  his  arms,  felt  that  confession  was  growing 
every  moment  more  impossible. 
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He  passed  the  night  in  a  fever  which  pre- 
vented his  taking  any  rest.  As  he  stood  at 
the  Httle  window  of  his  room  in  the  early 
morning,  watching  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
shining  on  the  glass  panes  of  a  studio  opposite, 
and  wishing  to  goodness  that  a  sudden  eclipse 
would  let  him  go  to  sleep,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  course  open  to  him 
was  to  go  boldly  to  Mr.  Beresford  as  soon  as 
his  errand  for  Madame  de  Lancry  was  accom- 
plished, and  to  ask  him  to  let  him  take 
another  situation,  with  a  view  to  getting  a 
position  which  would  enable  him  to  become  a 
suitor  for  Peggy's  hand.  Having  made  up 
his  mind  to  this  course,  he  felt  madly  anxious 
to  get  his  business  in  London  over;  and  when, 
soon  after  breakfast,  Peggy  came  downstairs 
into  Mrs.  Walton's  sitting-room,  she  found 
him  restlessly  wandering  about  the  room  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  not  liking  to  leave  the 
house  without  having  seen  her,  and  yet  eager 
to  start  on  his  daily  journey  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel. 

'  Why  does  Madame  de  Lancry  want 
you    to     see    Mr.    Smith,    Gerald  ?'     asked 
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Peggy,  when  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire 
together. 

*  I  have  to  give  him  a  letter  from  her,  as  I 
told  you.' 

''  Why  couldn't  she  send  it  by  post  ?  She 
must  have  some  other  reason,  Gerald." 

After  the  discoveries  he  had  lately  made 
about  the  confidential  clerk,  Gerald  thought 
this  very  probable.  He  wished  to  keep  his 
suspicions  to  himself,  however ;  but  Peggy 
saw  that  something  was  being  kept  from  her, 
and  she  coaxed,  and  teased,  and  guessed,  and 
suggested,  until  at  last  Gerald  was  forced  to 
confess  that  he  held  something  stronger  than 
mere  suspicion  that  Smith  was  an  accomplice 
in  the  robbery,  if  not  in  the  murder. 

*'  Stronger  than  suspicion  !  Oh,  Gerald, 
do  you  mean  proof  V 

"Yes;  and  I  have  proof  of  more  than 
that." 

**  Of  what  ?  Gerald,  Gerald,  you  can  trust 
me." 

*'  I  have  in  my  possession  the  very  clue  to 
the  murder  that  poor  Mr.  Shaw  told  us  about 
the  night  he  slept  at  Les  Bouleaux." 
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He  said  these  words  very  slowly,  very  dis- 
tinctly, in  a  low  voice,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  white  quivering  face  and  his  hand 
laid  impressively  upon  hers.  Both  remained 
for  a  few  seconds  very  quiet,  very  still, 
breathing  heavily,  and  reading  in  each  other's 
eyes  the  full  measure  of  importance  which 
each  attached  to  the  startling  announcement. 
Then  both  started  violently  at  the  same 
moment,  and  turned  their  heads  sharply  to 
the  screen  before  the  door.  Gerald  got  up 
and  looked  round  it,  but  nobody  was  there. 

'*I  thought  I  heard  somebody  come  softly 
into  the  room,"  said  he. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  did,"  said  Peggy. 

**  You  don't  mind  my  leaving  you  for  a 
minute,  Peggy  ?" 

She  said  ''No,"  and  he  went  out  into  the 
hall.  There,  talking  to  the  servant,  and 
glancing  about  him  all  the  time  with  his  sharp 
little  black  eyes,  was  Mr.  Smith.  Gerald 
was  so  much  startled  that  he  allowed  the 
clerk  to  wring  his  hand  heartily,  without 
at  first  having  a  word  to  say  in  greeting. 

'*  I  got  to  town  late  last  night,  and  went 
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to  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  where  they  gave 
me  your  card,  and  said  you  had  been  calling 
incessantly  for  the  last  fortnight.  So  I  came 
straight  up  here  this  morning  to  find  out 
what  you  wanted  with  me/' 

**  I  have  a  letter  to  give  you,''  said  Gerald. 
And  he  took  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  Smith,  who  changed  colour  at  sight 
of  the  handwriting,  and  tore  the  envelope  with 
clumsy  fingers.  It  contained  nothing  but  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper. 

Both  men  were  equally  surprised  by  this 
discovery,  and  they  glanced  suspiciously  at 
each  other,  trying  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  trick  from  each  other's  face. 

^*  "Who  is  this  interesting  missive  from  ?" 
asked  Smith  lightly. 

**  From  Madame  de  Lancry,"  answered 
Gerald.  ^'  If  you  are  going  back  to  the  hotel 
now,  you  might  let  me  walk  a  little  way 
with  you.' 

He  was  anxious  to  go  to  the  telegraph- 
office,  anxious  to  get  Smith  out  of  the  house 
without  his  having  seen  Peggy,  if  indeed  it 
was  not  too  late  already. 
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The  two  men  walked  part  of  the  way  down 
Portland  Place  together,  and  Gerald  left  the 
other  as  they  came  near  the  Langham  Hotel, 
on  the  plea  that  he  wanted  to  get  some 
stamps.  He  then  went  into  the  post-office, 
and  telegraphed  the  news  of  Smith's  arrival  to 
Madame  de  Lancry.  When  he  came  out,  the 
other  had  disappeared.  Gerald  hm-ried  back 
to  Mrs.  Walton's,  only  to  find  that  the  artful 
clerk  had  got  back  before  him.  When  the 
young  fellow  entered  the  sitting-room,  Smith 
was  walking  up  and  down,  talking  volubly, 
and  with  much  excitement,  while  Peggy  was 
sitting  crouched  in  the  armchair  by  the  fire, 
in  floods  of  tears. 

**  He  says  I  must  go  back,  Gerald  ;  he 
says  I  must  go  back/'  she  burst  out.  ^'  Is 
it  true  ?     Must  I  go  ?" 

**  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be  any  question 
about  it,  under  the  circumstances,"  said 
Smith,  wagging  his  head  sympathetically. 
*'  Her  father  is  ill,  and  has  sent  for  her — 
scrawled  this  note  to  her  with  his  own  hand. 
How  could  any  daughter  refuse  to  go  ?" 

And  he  gave  Gerald  a  piece  of  paper,  upon 
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which,  in  Mr.  Beresford's  well-known  left- 
handed  scrawl,  were  written  a  few  words, 
imploring  his  daughter  to  come  to  him. 

''  Gerald,  you  know  that,  ill  or  well, 
he  never  wants  me,"  said  Peggy  piteously. 
''  Must  I  go  ?" 

*'  I'm  afraid  you  must,  dear.  You  can't 
refuse  to  go  to  your  father  when  he's  ill," 
answered  he  gravely. 

Smith  looked  much  relieved  by  this  decision, 
and,  having  fulfilled  his  purpose,  he  left  the 
house,  telling  them  he  would  call  again  in  the 
evening.  Some  other  inmates  of  the  house 
came  into  the  room  as  he  went  out,  and 
Gerald  and  Peggy  had  no  further  opportunity 
of  talking  together  until  after  dinner,  when  a 
telegram  was  brought  to  the  former.  He 
read  it,  glanced  involuntarily  with  a  troubled 
expression  at  Peggy,  and  left  the  room.  She 
sprang  up  and  followed  him  into  the  hall. 

''  What  is  it,  Gerald  ?  It  is  from  Madame 
de  Lancry,  I  know.     What  does  it  say  ?" 

"  I  must  go  to  Paris  at  once,  and  take  the 
ring-stone  with  me,"  whispered  he. 

*'  Oh,   Gerald,    and  I  have  to   go   to  that 
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terrible  house,  'Les  Bouleaux/  without  you! 
They  will  marry  me  to  Victor,  I  know  they 
will  V 

Gerald  started,  and  his  face  grew  hot  and 
crimson  as  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

''Gerald!  Gerald!"  she  whispered,  cling- 
ing to  him.  ''You  can  save  me  from  that  ; 
you  will,  won't  you  ?  Marry  me  before 
I  go." 

He  pressed  his  Hps  to  hers  as  she  twined 
her  arms  lovingly,  entreatingly,  about  him. 
Her  touch,  her  voice,  intoxicated  him ;  no 
reason,  no  duty,  could  stand  against  the  charm 
she  had  for  him. 

"  My  darling,  my  darling  !  I  will — I  swear 
I  will !''  he  whispered  huskily. 

As  she  leaned  back  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
in  the  ill-lighted  Httle  hall,  a  shudder  passed 
over  him  from  head  to  foot ;  for,  by  some  odd 
effect  of  light  and  shadow,  the  face  of  the  girl 
he  loved,  and  to  whom  he  had  just  plighted 
his  faith,  brought  back  to  his  mind  the 
clear-cut  features  of  the  face  that  had  bent 
over  his  in  the  darkness  of  the  carriole  on 
the  night  of  the  murder.     As  she  looked  up. 
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feeling  him  shiver,  the  odd  resemblance  was 
gone. 

But  Gerald  was  still  cold  from  the  shock, 
as  he  led  Peggy,  w^ho  was  beaming  with 
excitement  and  happiness,  back  into  the 
sitting-room. 


CHAPTER    lY. 

It  was  with  many  qualms  of  conscience  that 
Gerald,  after  taking  a  tender  farewell  of 
Peggy  at  the  sitting-room  door,  hurried  off  to 
the  parish  church  at  which  Mr.  Hicks  had  so 
opportunely  had  the  banns  published,  to  make 
arrangements  for  his  marriage  early  on  the 
followino:  mornino;.  Under  the  circumstances, 
conscience  was  bound  to  have  the  worst  of  it ; 
and  Gerald  returned  to  Mrs.  Walton's  in  an 
ecstasy  of  impatient  happiness,  against  which 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Beresford's  displeasure  was 
powerless.  After  all,  Peggy  was  twenty-one  ; 
she  had  a  right  to  choose  her  husband;  her 
father  had  never  even  pretended  to  care  for 
her,  and  it  was  only  by  Gerald's  own  per- 
suasions that  she  had  consented  to  obey  his 
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command  and  return  to  "  Les  Bouleaux.'^ 
Gerald's  own  feeling  towards  his  employer 
had  undergone  a  great  change.  He  had  had 
to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Beresford's  kindness 
to  himself  had  not  been  so  great  or  so  disin- 
terested as  for  six  years  he  had  believed  it  to 
be.  And  although  Gerald  fought  firmly 
against  the  suggestion  that  the  paralytic  had 
any  direct  knowledge  of  the  knaveries  in 
which  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
actively  concerned,  yet  the  bond  between 
master  and  clerk  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
impossible  to  suspect  the  one  without  looking 
shyly  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Smith  did  his  very  best  to  remove  the 
prejudice  his  eyes,  or  perhaps  his  ears,  had 
told  him  existed  against  him  in  Gerald's 
mind.  He  called  in  the  evening  and  took  the 
young  fellow  to  the  Alhambra  Theatre  as 
soon  as  Peggy  had  gone  upstairs.  He  was 
amusing  enough  when  he  liked,  and  against 
his  will  Gerald  enjoyed  his  society  more  than 
the  representation  of  "  The  Beggar  Student," 
which  at  that  time  occupied  the  boards  of  the 
Alhambra.     As  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first 
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act,  Mr.  Smith  jumped  up  with  alacrity  from 
his  seat  and  pulled  his  companion  up  by  the  arm. 

"  Come  and  have  a  drink,"  said  he  eagerly. 
"  There's  nothing  makes  one  so  thirsty  as  the 
front  of  a  theatre — except  the  back.^ 

These  words  brought  back  to  Gerald's  mind 
all  the  dark  suspicions  which  his  companion's 
genial  manner  had  caused  him  for  the  time  to 
forget.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  one 
of  the  bars,  he  drank  a  glass  of  sherry,  as 
Smith  would  take  no  refusal  ;  but  he  steadily 
refused  to  have  a  second ;  and  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  seats  in  the  balcony,  he  was 
well  on  his  guard  against  the  elder  clerk's 
efforts  to  "  pump  "  him. 

"  Awfully  clever  of  you  to  get  a  holiday 
out  of  old  B.  like  this.  How  did  you  manage 
it  ?"  he  began. 

"  Oh,  I  just  took  it,  and  risked  the  conse- 
quences," said  Gerald,  who  felt  sure  that  Smith 
knew  quite  as  much  about  the  matter  as  he  did. 

"  Ah,  well  done.  Glad  to  see  you  pluck  up 
a  spirit.  But  absconding  and  abduction ! 
Rather  a  far  cry  from  the  model  clerk  to 
Robin  Hood-cum-Lovelace,  ain't  it  ?" 
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'^  Oh,  I  don't  know.  One  must  break  out 
sometimes,"  said  Gerald,  who  was  not  going 
to  play  penitent  to  Smith. 

The  eyes  of  the  confidential  clerk  twinkled 
at  him  curiously. 

"  You  have  seen  Blair  since  you  have  been 
in  London,"  he  said  suddenly,  with  such  a 
keen   look   and    such    an    abrupt   change   of 
manner  that  Gerald  felt   sure   his   own   face 
must  betray  him  as  their  eyes  met.     "  Come, 
come,  its  no  use  denying  it  to  me,  you  know. 
"We're  old  pals,  you  and  I ;  I've  always  liked 
you,   Gerald,  and  taken   your  part  with  the 
governor,  and  told  him  his  keeping  you  at 
"  Les  Bouleaux,"  like  a  rabbit  in  a  hutch,  was 
rather  rough  on  you.    JSTow  you  take  my  advice, 
and   don't   you  go  messing  about   with  that 
sodden  old  fool  Blair  and  his  grievances;  I 
don't  deny  that  he  may  have  grievances — we 
all  have.     But  his  are  past  mending,  and  any- 
body who  meddles   with  him  now — mind,  I 
give  you  this  warning  kindly — is  more  likely, 
much  more  likely,  to  burn  his  own  fingers 
than  to  do  himself  or  Blair  any  good.     Now 
take   this  in  the  right    spirit,  my  boy,   and 
profit  by  it.' 
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There  was  in  tlie  man's  geniality  of  voice 
and  manner,  in  the  hearty  persuasiveness  of 
his  tones,  in  spite  of  all  his  vulgarity  of 
speech,  such  a  magnetic  influence  that  Gerald, 
instead  of  shrinking  back  from  the  touch  of 
the  flabby,  plump  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
leant  towards  him,  listening  with  eager  atten- 
tion, softened  against  his  will  by  the  now 
mild  good-natured  gaze  of  the  bright  black 
eyes.  Smith  had  tried  that  mild  gaze  before, 
and  knew  how  to  follow  it  up  effectively. 

"  Look  here,  Staunton,"  said  he,  with  a 
plaintive,  hang-dog  bend  of  the  head  that 
might  have  touched  Miss  M'Leod  herself, 
"  I'm  not  the  selfish,  hard  devil  you  think 
me.  I've  had  to  do  some  dirty  work,  for  old 
Beresford  never  walks  through  the  mud  but  in 
somebody  else's  shoes  ;  and  I  haven't  much 
sympathy  for  snivelling  old  idiots  that  think 
any  story's  better  than  none — like  Blair.  But 
I  have  a  real  liking  for  you,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  you  get  on ;  and  as  you  seem  sweet  on 
that  rough-haired  little  girl,  I  think  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  straight  to  old  B., 
ask  him  to  give  you  a  chance  with  her,  and 
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last,  but  not  least,  get  Madame  de  Lancry  to 
back  you  up." 

The  advice  was  so  genuinely  good  in 
Gerald's  eyes  that  he  was  disarmed  altogether, 
and  turning  his  eyes  absently  towards  the 
stage,  he  gave  Smith  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining his  clothes  very  carefully,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
pockets,  while  he  leaned  over  the  younger 
man,  and  affectionately  kept  a  forefinger 
hooked  into  the  second  buttonhole  of  his  grey 
coat. 

"  Look  here,"  he  went  on  persuasively. 
^'  There's  nothing  like  promptitude  in  these 
matters.  Why  don't  you  run  down  to  Dover 
to-night,  cross  first  thing  to-morrow  morning, 
and  attack  old  B.  while  your  courage  is  fresh  ? 
I'll  see  you  as  far  as  Dover,  and  then  come 
back  to  be  ready  to  take  Miss  Peggy  away  by 
easy  stages  as  soon  as  she  is  well  enough ;  I 
expect  she  won't  be  long  coming  round  when 
she  hears  somebody  is  in  France  before 
her." 

But  Gerald  turned  quickly,  though  not 
suspiciously,  and  said  hurriedly  that  that  was 
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impossible.  To  leave  England  without  Peggy 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

''  I'm  gomg  right  on  to  Paris  first,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  I  mean  to  take  Miss  Beresford 
as  far  as  Calais  myself.  I  shall  come  back  as 
soon  as  I  have  finished  the  business  which 
takes  me  to  Paris,  and  then  I  shall  take  your 
advice  and  speak  to  Mr.  Beresford." 

''  You  will  see  Madame  de  Lancry  in  Paris," 
said  Smith  quickly,  not  as  a  question,  but  as  a 
statement. 

Gerald  could  not  contradict  him. 

"  Well,  you  be  careful  what  dealings  you 
have  with  that  woman.  She's  a  slippery  fish, 
and  as  artful,  double-dealing,  shufiling,  schem- 
ing a  hussy  as  ever  I've  come  across,"  said 
Smith  with  feeling. 

"  Do  you  know  her  then  ?" 

"  Rather  !"  slipped  out  involuntarily  from 
the  lips  of  the  elder  man,  with  a  heartiness 
which  astonished  Gerald.  "  Yes,  and  look 
here,  you'd  better  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  her,"  he  continued  more  quietly.  "  She's 
big  game  for  a  young  shot  like  you ;  and — 
and  you'll  get  into    worse  trouble  than  you 
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think  if  3^ou  trust  her  further  than  you  can  see 
her." 

He  was  growing  rather  incoherent  between 
his  anxiety  to  be  impressive  and  his  conscious- 
ness that  his  remonstrances  with  the  younger 
man  were  unavailing.  After  a  few  uncom- 
fortable minutes,  during  which  both  watched 
the  performance  and  listened  to  the  singing 
with  dull  lack  of  appreciation,  Smith  jumped 
up  and  dragged  Gerald  out  with  him,  and 
down  the  staircase  and  into  the  street. 

"  Couldn't  stand  that  stuffy  hole  any 
longer,"  he  burst  out  as  they  walked  fast 
along  Leicester  Square  towards  Coventr}^ 
Street.  "  Come  into  Scott's,  and  let  us  have 
some  supper.     I'll  stand  champagne." 

"  No,  thanks,"  said  Gerald,  "  I  must  cross 
by  the  midday  boat  to-morrow,  and  I  have 
some  business  to  do  first,  and  must  get  to  bed 
early.     Good -night." 

He  wrenched  his  arm  with  difficulty  fi'om  that 
of  his  companion,  and  darted  along  the  pave- 
ment among  the  crowd  so  fast  and  so  neatly 
that  the  plump  and  short-sighted  Smith 
gave  up  all  hope  of  pursuit  after  a  few  steps. 
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"  Curse  him !"  he  muttered,  like  a  little 
malignant  demon,  as  he  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  pavement  rubbing  his  spectacles.  "  I'll 
teach  him  how  to  treat  a  gentleman  before 
I've  done  with  him.  And  if  he  won't  take 
his  fingers  out  of  this  pie  at  my  bidding,  he'll 
have  to  be  handed  over  to  some  one  who 
won't  treat  him  quite  so  gently.  There's 
something  up  between  him  and  Miss  Peg,  I 
fancy,  to  make  him  so  d — d  virtuous.  I'll 
be  round  there  early  to-morrow  morning,  and 
find  out  what's  their  little  game." 

But  when  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  Mr.  Smith  presented  himself,  fat, 
smiling,  and  with  a  clean  collar,  at  Mrs. 
Walton's  door,  the  "  little  game  "  was  already 
over.  Gerald  and  Peggy  had  been  for  an 
early  walk  together,  and  they  were  sitting  at 
breakfast  with  the  landlady  and  two  of  her 
boarders.  Both  were  very  silent,  and  neither 
of  them  could  eat ;  and  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  hall  made  them 
start  guiltily,  and  look  at  each  other  in  a 
furtive  manner.  Gerald  went  out  to  meet 
him. 
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"  Well,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?  and  how's 
the  little  lady  ?"  asked  Smith,  with  jarring 
geniality. 

"  Miss  Beresford  is  so  much  better  that 
she's  going  to  cross  to-day.  We  are  both 
quite  ready,"  said  Gerald. 

The  elder  man  looked  at  him  keenly 
through  his  spectacles,  which  he  carefully 
adjusted  for  that  purpose.  But  the  ecstasy 
of  quiet  happiness  which  made  the  young- 
man's  eyes  bright  and  dreamy  defied  his 
penetration,  and  woke  no  suspicion  of  the 
truth  in  his  preoccupied  mind.  He  would,  of 
course,  accompany  Miss  Beresford  to  "  Les 
Bouleaux,"  he  said.  Peggy,  who  had  come 
out  into  the  hall,  received  the  offer  with  faint 
thanks  ;  Gerald  with  none.  However,  a  cab 
was  called,  and  they  all  drove  off  to  Charing 
Cross  together. 

It  was  a  strange  journey.  Mr.  Smith  was 
careful  to  secure  a  compartment  in  the  train 
to  themselves  ;  and  he  insisted  on  taking 
Gerald  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  carriage 
from  that  at  which  Peggy  sat,  on  pretence  of 
talking  with  him  about  the  business  of  the 
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firm.  Gerald  submitted  most  unwillingdy, 
and  cast  furtive,  longing  glances  over  the 
little  man's  shoulder  at  the  pale  girl  in  the 
corner.  He  was  not  in  a  suspicious  frame  of 
mind,  being  entirely  absorbed  in  wondering 
at  what  point  of  the  journey  he  should  be 
able  to  shake  off  the  portly  incubus  who  was 
tormenting  him,  and  to  be  alone  with  his 
newly  married  wife  for  the  first  time. 

But  the  little  bride  herself  was  not  so 
guileless.  Having  strong  reason  to  mistrust 
Smith  as  a  travelling  companion,  and  sharing 
Gerald's  belief  that  the  confidential  clerk  had 
overheard  the  younger  man  confess  that  the 
clue  to  the  robbery  was  in  his  possession,  she 
cast  alternately  a  glance  of  love  at  her  young 
husband,  and  one  of  malice^  and  all  un- 
charitableness  at  his  companion.  As  she  !5'aw 
Smith  becoming  every  moment  more  aiFec- 
tionate  and  confidential,  she  quietly  changed 
her  seat  for  one  opposite  to  them  ;  and, 
nodding  at  them  both  easil}^,  said  it  was  un- 
sociable of  them  to  leave  her  by  herself. 
Smith  blinked  at  her  with  a  moment's  un- 
concealed annoyance,  and  received  a  challenge 
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from  her  steady,  defiant  eyes.  Gerald  grew 
hot  and  red,  not  quite  understanding  the 
situation,  yet  knowing  that  something  was 
wrong. 

At  Dover  his  eyes  were  opened.  Smith 
insisted  on  taking  him  ^'  to  have  a  drink  ;" 
and  on  his  return  alone  to  the  carriage  in 
which  they  had  left  Peggy,  she  seized  him  by 
the  arm,  guessing  at  once  by  his  face  that 
something  had  happened  to  alarm  him. 

"  Why,  your  coat  is  wet  through,  Gerald  ! 
What  have  you  done  ?  What  has  he  done  to 
you?" 

"  Xo thing,"  said  the  young  fellow,  trying 
to  laugh.  "  But  you  were  right,  Peggy.  If 
you  had  not  insisted  on  carrying  the  stone 
3^ourself,  I  believe  he  would  have  robbed  me 
of  it." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  she,  white  to 
the  lips,  but  very  quiet. 

"  He  upset  a  great  jug  of  water  over  me  at 
the  refreshment -bar,  and  pulled  off  my  coat 
before  I  knew  where  I  was,  on  pretence  of 
its  giving  me  cold.  He  was  so  quick,  so 
clever,    so   fussy,   that   no    one   would    have 
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guessed  I  was  being  searched  ;  but  a  few 
moments  later  he  gave  me  back  my  pocket- 
book,  saymg  he  had  *  picked  it  up.'  If  his 
cunning  didn't  make  me  nervous,  I  should 
laugh  at  his  being  '  sold.'  As  it  is,  I  am  so 
afraid  of  his  diabolical  devices,  that  I  don't 
like  you  to  drive  even  those  three  miles  to 
'  Les  Bouleaux  '  with  him." 

"  I  shall  be  all  right,  Gerald  ;  it  will  be 
your  turn  to  be  watchful  then,  as  I  shall  have 
to  give  up  the  stone  to  you  at  Calais.  I  don't 
think  he  is  likely  to  trouble  us  much  again 
before  then." 

She  was  right.  Mr.  Smith  disappeared 
into  the  cabin  as  soon  as  they  got  on  board  ; 
not  in  a  shame-faced  manner,  but  with  a 
cheerful  and  smiling  assurance  that  he  was 
going  to  be  very  ill.  The  young  husband 
and  wife,  therefore,  sat  on  deck  together  in 
happiness  made  keener  by  the  parting  that 
was  to  come  so  soon.  The  thought  that 
troubled  him  most  deeply  was  how  to  win 
Mr.  Beresford's  consent  to  the  step  they  had 
already  taken.  The  anxiety  uppermost  in 
Peggy's  mind  was  the  danger  that  lay  before 
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Gerald  on  his  journey  to  Paris.  But  thought 
and  anxiety  were  only  a  dim  and  hazy  back- 
ground to  the  feelings  of  each,  as  they  sat, 
furtivel}"  holding  each  other's  hand,  looking 
out  over  the  sea  in  unspeakable  trembling 
happiness,  intoxicated  by  the  first  taste  of 
their  innocent  love. 

Both  were  very  silent.  It  was  not  until 
from  a  dim  line  on  the  horizon  the  French 
shore  had  become  a  clear  yet  delicate  picture, 
and  the  wooden  pier  stood  out,  and  the  long 
flat  sands  that  stretched  to  the  left  far  beyond 
"  Les  Bouleaux "  were  plainly  to  be  seen, 
that  Peggy  turned  her  eyes,  with  a  shudder- 
ing sigh,  to  her  husband's  face. 

"  It  will  be  all  over  in  a  few  moments  now, 
Gerald.  I  knew  such  happiness  as  this  could 
never  last." 

But  the  young  man  felt  equal  to  fifty  years 
of  it,  and  he  shook  his  head  reprovingly. 

^'  You  are  a  silly  little  creature,"  said  he 
tenderly.  "  Because  you  never  have  been 
happy  is  not  a  reason  why  you  never  should 
be." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  she  answered,  her  large  eyes 
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wide  with  vague  fears.  "  I  should  have  been 
happy  before  now  if  I  had  been  meant  to  be 
happy.  When  I  was  away — with  you — in 
Enofland,  I  cheated  mvself  into  thinking^  that 
I  had  perhaps  made  a  mistake  about  myself 
until  now,  and  that  I  was  not  the  victim  of 
fate,  but  of  my  own  discontent.  But  now 
that  I  see  those  bare,  flat  sands  again,  where  I 
have  walked  by  myself  so  often,  and  thought 
over  all  my  life,  and  all  the  people  I  have 
met,  I  am  in  my  right  mind  again  ;  and  I 
wish  I  had  never  married  you,  Gerald,  to  risk 
bringing  my  own  ill-luck  down  upon  you." 

"  You  are  not  well  yet,  my  darling ;  that  is 
why  everything  seems  so  gloomy  to  you,' 
said  Gerald  gently.  "  You  can't  possibly 
bring  me  worse  luck  than  I  have  had  all  my 
life,  for  one  thing ;  and  I  think  myself  that, 
now  you  and  I  are  one,  perhaps  we  shall  have 
only  one  load  of  ill-luck  instead  of  two.  Now 
don't  let  Smith  see  you  crying,  or  he'll  tease 
you  ;  he's  such  a  coarse  brute.  Remember,  I 
shall  see  Madame  de  Lancry  this  evening,  and 
if  possible  return  to  '  Les  Bouleaux '  to- 
night ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  her 
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influence  is  strong  enough  to  do  anything  she 
pleases  with  your  father." 

"  But  she  doesn't  like  me  !" 

"  I've  been  so  successful  in  my  trip  to 
England  that  I  think  she  will  overlook  that." 

'^  Oh,  Gerald !  I  hope — I  jDray  she  will.  If 
you  don't  come  back  to  me  to-morrow,  I  think 
I  shall  die!" 

She  looked  so  white,  so  fragile,  as  she  gazed 
imploringly  at  him,  that  Gerald's  heart  leapt 
up,  and  for  a  few  mad  moments  he  felt  that  he 
would — he  must — risk  anything  rather  than 
leave  her.  But  then  Smith's  voice  behind 
them,  as  he  staggered  along  from  the  cabin, 
recalled  him  to  a  more  prosaic  view  of  life  and 
its  obligations  ;  and  he  whispered  to  her  that 
she  must  take  courage,  and  he  would  come 
back  to  her  safely,  and  they  would  be  happy 
together  again — she  might  be  sure  of  that. 

"  And  you  must  give  me  the  stone  now, 
Peggy  ;  we  shall  be  on  shore  in  a  minute," 
he  added,  as  the  boat  steamed  slov\^ly  past  the 
head  of  the  old  pier. 

"  ]N'ot  with  that  man  watching  us,"  she 
answered.     '•  You   will   let   me   see  you  off, 
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Gerald,  and  we'll  find  some  opportunity  for 
you  to  hide  it  away.  You  know  how  cunnino- 
he  is." 

But  ]\Ir.  Smith  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
everything  but  the  fact  that  the  sea-passage 
had  tried  him  sorely.  He  came  up,  looking 
pale,  flabby,  and  wobegone  ;  and,  2)iling  his 
bag  and  his  rug  on  a  seat,  leaned  against 
them  in  a  limp  and  dejected  manner. 

"  I  suppose  you  young  people  will  want  to 
see  the  very  last  of  each  other  ?"  said  he,  with 
startling  benevolence. 

Of  course  the  secretly  wedded  pair  had 
flattered  themselves  that  their  preference  for 
each  other's  society  was  well  concealed. 

''  But  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you,  Gerald,  before  you  start,"  he  continued. 

Peggy  made  no  objection  to  this,  since  the 
stone  was  still  in  her  keeping.  So  they  all 
went  into  the  restaurant  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Gare  ;  and,  leaving  the  lady  seated  at  one  of 
the  tables  near  the  fireplace,  the  two  men 
retired  a  few  steps  to  talk. 

"  You  know,  Gerald,  I  am  a  good  friend  to 
you,  whatever  you  think,"  began  Smith  in  his 
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most  persuasive  manner.  ''  And  look  here, 
it's  plain  enough  that  you  and  little  Miss 
Peggy  are  sweet  upon  each  other — and  very 
natural  and  right  too.  jN^ow  I  don't  think,  for 
my  part,  you'll  find  it  half  so  hard  to  bring 
the  old  man  round  as  you  imagine.  I'll  do 
my  best  to  push  your  interests,  if  that'll  do 
any  good.  Only  you  must  show  yourself  a 
lad  of  business  capacity,  you  know,  if  you 
w\^nt  to  find  favour  w^ith  him." 

"  Well,  I  do  my  best  with  wdiatever  I  have  to 
do.  There  isn't  much  scope  for  the  display  of 
original  genius  in  adding  up  rows  of  figures." 

"  Xo,  no  ;  I  allow  that.  But  I've  got  a 
chance  for  you  to  do  something  more  than 
that.  I  am  due  in  Paris  myself  this  evening, 
to  take  an  order  from  M.  de  Breteuil."  Gerald 
gave  him  a  suspicious  glance  which  Smith  did 
not  appear  to  notice.  "  Now,  if  you  w^ould  sacri- 
fice just  so  much  of  your  time  as  it  w^ould  take 
to  call  upon  M.  de  Breteuil,  and  take  this  order 
for  me,  it  would  prove  to  Mr.  Beresford  that 
you  are  fit  for  something  beyond  compound 
addition,  and,  moreover,  that  you  can  think  of 
business  even  when  you  are  taking  a  holiday." 
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"I'll  gO;  of  course,"  said  Gerald  promptly. 

^'  Very  well.  Then  I'll  give  you  a  note  to 
him  to  explain  that  you  come  instead  of  me. 
He  stands  very  much  on  his  dignity,  does  this 
gentleman." 

Smith  went  into  the  hotel,  and  returned  in  a 
few  moments  with  a  sealed  note  directed  to 
*'  M.  de  Breteuil,  Avenue  Friedland,  Paris." 
This  he  put  into  Gerald's  hands. 

"  Oh,  and  one  thing  more,  Gerald,"  he 
added  carelessly,  as  he  was  turning  to  the 
buffet.  "  Go  straight  to  him  the  moment  you 
get  to  Paris,  before  you  go  anywhere  else ; 
because  my  appointment  with  him  is  for 
twenty  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  train 
in  Paris.  Don't  forget  this.  Take  a  jiac?'e 
and  put  it  down  to  me." 

"  All  right,"  said  Gerald. 

Smith  did  not  intrude  again  upon  the  young- 
lovers,  who  took  a  verj^  gloomy  and  despond- 
ing leave  of  one  another  as  the  Paris  train 
went  oflp.  When  Gerald  had  caught  the  last 
glimpse  of  his  forlorn  little  bride,  he  leant 
back  in  the  carriage,  took  out  the  letter,  and 
compared    the    handwriting   of  the    direction 
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Avith  that  of  the  note  which  Blair  had  found  in 
his  pocket  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland. 

"  Yes,  thei'e  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  same," 
said  Gerald  to  himself.  "  And,  by-the-bye, 
how  oddly  this  M.  de  BreteuiFs  business  with 
our  firm  seems  to  have  gone  side  by  side  with 
this  terrible  affair.  They  make  as  much  fuss 
about  him  as  if  he  were  an  emperor.  I  feel 
quite  curious  to  see  him." 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  journey  to  Paris  seemed  long  and  tedious 
to  Gerald,  who  was  torn  by  anxiety  as  to  the 
treatment  Peggy  would  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  cunning,  untrustworthy  Smith,  the 
orthodox  Miss  M'Leod,  and  the  obstinate  Mr. 
Beresford.  He  wondered  whether  the  autocrat 
of  "  Les  Bouleaux  "  had  some  reason  stronofer 
than  a  freak  for  wishins;  his  dauo^hter  to  return. 
Gerald  believed  that  he  must  have  given  up 
the  project  of  marrying  her  to  Victor,  since 
the  young  Frenchman,  as  well  as  his  parents, 
would  certainly  decline  to  ratify  an  engage- 
ment made  with  such  an  erratic  young  lady 
as  this  last  escapade  proved  Peggy  to  be. 
The  young  husband  tormented  himself  by 
imagining  that  it  was  with  some  thought  of 
VOL.  III.  38 
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punishment  for  his  daughter's  disobedience 
that  Mr.  Beresford  had  sent  for  her;  and  he 
was  in  such  a  fever  of  fear  about  her  by  the 
time  he  reached  Paris  that  he  would  have 
taken  the  next  train  back  to  Calais  if  he  had 
not  found,  waiting  for  him  at  the  telegraph - 
office,  a  telegram  from  Peggy,  the  contents  of 
which  reassured  him. 
This  was  the  message  : 

^^  Father  really  ill.  Shuts  himself  up.  Woiit 
see  anybody.  Delphine  takes  this  to  Calais. 
Love:' 

With  his  mind  relieved  of  a  great  weight, 
Gerald  jumped  into  2i  fiacre  to  fulfil  his  promise 
to  Smith  that  he  would  go  to  M.  de  Breteuil's 
house  first.  He  did  not  suppose  that  he  should 
find  this  errand  very  difficult.  From  what 
he  had  heard  of  the  arrogant  millionnaire,  he 
imagined  that  he  should  have  to  waste  a 
couple  of  hours  in  a  big,  bare,  coldly  hand- 
some anteroom,  with  a  dozen  more  people  in 
the  same  predicament,  and  that  he  should  then 
be  snubbed  by  the  great  man  for  a  couple  of 
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minutes,  and  sent  about  his  business  without 
having  accomplished  anything  in  particular. 
So  he  turned  over  his  letter  of  introduction 
idly  in  his  hand,  and  let  his  thoughts  settle 
on  the  more  interesting  subject  of  his  visit  to 
Madame  de  Lancry,  and  the  possible  discoveries 
to  which  the  signet- stone  he  was  carrying 
might  lead,  when  once  it  was  placed  in  her 
clever  hands. 

He  had  worked  himself  into  such  a  state  of 
passionate  excitement  over  the  thought  that 
he  was  perhaps  carrying,  at  that  very  moment, 
the  means  of  bringing  his  father's  murderer  to 
justice  at  last,  that  when  th.^  fiacre  stopped  at 
the  imposing  porte  cochere  of  one  of  the  hand- 
somest mansions  in  the  Avenue  Friedland, 
Gerald  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  his  im- 
mediate errand  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
paid  the  driver,  and  walked  mechanically 
through  the  massive  iron  gates  into  the  court- 
yard, that  he  remembered  where  he  was.  He 
had  just  been  told,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry, 
that  M.  de  Breteuil  was  out,  and  was  recross- 
ing  the  courtyard,  impatient  to  start  for  the 
hotel  where  Madame  de  Lancry  was  staying, 

38—2 
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when  lie  had  to  step  aside  quickly  for  a 
victoria,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  chestnut  horses, 
which  rattled  in  over  the  asphalte,  and  was 
drawn  up  sharply  at  the  entrance  with  a  skill 
and  neatness  which  made  Gerald  certain  that 
the  coachman  must  be  an  Englishman. 

"  What  a  splendid  turn-out !"  he  thought 
admiringly ;  and  just  as  he  got  to  the  gates 
he  glanced  back  for  one  more  look,  and  saw 
that  in  noticing  the  setting  he  had  overlooked 
the  gem.  Standing  up  in  the  little  carriage, 
with  her  hand  upon  the  back,  was  a  tall  lady, 
who  gave  him,  in  the  glimpse  he  caught  of 
her,  a  vivid  impression  of  brocade  and  feathers. 
As  she  was  looking  straight  at  him,  he  ^Yith- 
drew  his  eyes  at  once,  and  walked  on.  He 
was  on  the  pavement  outside  the  gates  when  a 
tall  servant,  in  a  livery  which,  to  his  eyes, 
appeared  rather  too  gorgeous  to  be  in  good 
taste,  ran  after  him,  and  respectfully  asked,  in 
French,  whether  monsieur  would  be  good 
enough  to  come  back,  as  madame  wished  to 
have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  him. 

"  Madame  !"  echoed  Gerald,  overcome  with 
shyness  at  the  thought  of  having  to  confront 
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that  magnificent  feminine  creature,  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  whose  surroundings  had 
somcAvhat  overawed  his  simple  mind.  "Madame 
deBreteuil!" 

"  Mais  oui,  monsieur,"  answered  the  man  in 
a  tone  of  respectful  insolence,  which  Gerald 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lady  was  not 
popular  among  her  servants. 

The  young  fellow  turned  back  reluctantly, 
followed  his  conductor  up  a  wide,  shallow- 
stepped  marble  staircase,  with  a  balustrade  of 
elaborate  ironwork  on  the  one  side  and  a 
painted  wall  on  the  other,  to  the  first-floor, 
where  he  was  led  along  a  corridor,  the  whole 
length  of  one  side  of  which  was  one  long 
window,  darkened  by  stained  glass,  by  high 
tropical  plants  in  a  conservatory  on  the  other 
side,  and  by  tapestry  draperies,  which  hung  in 
festoons  from  the  ceiling.  The  opposite  wall 
was  of  carved  dark  oak,  picked  out  with  gold. 
The  carpet,  which  was  laid  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  polished  floor,  was  so  thick  as  to  deaden 
the  heaviest  tread ;  and  Gerald  thought,  as  he 
followed  the  servant  to  the  door  at  the  end, 
that  a  good  comfortable  workhouse  would  be 
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more  to  his  taste  than  this  silent  and  gloomy 
magnificence. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  very  large  and  very 
lofty  room,  which  altered  his  opinion.  For, 
little  as  Gerald  knew  of  anything  but  the  out- 
side of  great  houses,  he  was  struck  at  once  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  apartment  exceptional 
judgment  had  been  used  in  making  the  most 
both  of  height  and  space.  The  tapestries  which 
hung  on  the  walls  were  wide,  and  reached 
from  the  painted  ceiling  to  the  polished  floor, 
while  the  looking-glasses  between  which  they 
fell  were  of  the  same  height.  The  chairs  and 
couches  in  the  room  were  all  high-backed  and 
large,  less  ambitious  seats  being  provided  in 
cushions  of  pseudo-Oriental  pattern,  which 
were  strewn  in  piles  of  two  and  three  on  rugs 
about  the  polished  floor.  The  room  was 
neither  bare  nor  overcrowded,  but  everything 
in  it  was  on  such  a  scale  as  not  to  be  dwarfed 
by  the  surroundings.  Palms  in  huge  porcelain 
bowls  filled  the  corners  ;  an  embroidered 
screen,  nine  feet  high,  stood  by  the  fire-place, 
which  was  of  old-fashioned  English  pattern, 
lofty,  oaken,  heavily  carved ;  and  the  curtains 
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which  draped  the  entrance  to  another  room  at 
one  end  'svere  caught  up  by  what  Gerald  after- 
wards artlessly  described  as  ''ropes  of  gold." 

"  It's  too  big  for  anything  human  to  live 
in,"  commented  he  critically,  as,  finding  that 
he  was  left  to  himself  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  began  to  wander  about  softly,  wondering 
from  what  corner  the  queen  of  this  surprising 
place  would  appear  to  him,  and  what  remark- 
able attributes  she  would  possess  to  distinguish 
her  as  much  from  the  women  he  had  met  as 
her  home  was  distinguished  from  the  abodes 
of  meaner  mortals.  He  had  time  to  go  from 
end  to  end  of  the  room,  and  to  peep  through 
the  hanging  curtains  into  the  next  apartment, 
which  was  smaller,  and  decorated  and  furnished 
like  an  "  Arabian  Nights' "  vision  seen  in  a 
Parisian's  dream. 

"  Not  the  real  thing  at  all,  I  should  say,  but 
much  more  comfortable,"  thought  Gerald,  de- 
tecting a  European  neatness  about  the  fringe 
of  the  carpets,  and  observing  that  the  lanterns 
which  were  suspended  overhead  were  fitted  up 
for  the  electric  light. 

He  was  advancing  two  steps  into  the  second 
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room  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  arrange- 
ment, when  the  sound  of  a  turning  handle 
made  him  retreat  hastily  into  the  room  into 
which  he  had  been  ushered.  As  he  did  so, 
however,  he  was  in  time  to  see  a  rather  large 
gloved  hand  and  wrist  sparkling  with  brace- 
lets thrust  from  behind  a  portiere  that 
screened  the  door  through  which  the  lady  was 
coming. 

Gerald  listened  to  the  rustle  of  heavy  silk, 
to  the  rattle  of  many  beads,  and  to  a  distinctly 
heavy  step  on  the  floor  of  the  intervening 
room,  with  curiosity  and  some  surprise.  A 
quiet  life  had  made  him  observant,  and,  long 
before  he  caught  another  glimpse  of  the  lady, 
he  knew  that  her  refinement  was  not  equal  to 
her  splendour.  As  she  drew  near  the  curtains 
which  divided  the  rooms,  Gerald  stepped  for- 
ward with  a  low  bow ;  then  he  raised  his  head, 
met  her  eyes,  and  fell  back  with  an  irre- 
pressible exclamation  of  astonishment — of 
horror.  For  the  beautiful  creature  before  him, 
in  low-cut,  trained  gown  of  rose  and  coffee- 
coloured  satin,  heavy  with  pearl  embroidery, 
which   impeded   her   clumsy  movements  and 
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yet  showed  oiF  the  animal  beauty  of  her 
amazonian  figure,  child-hke  blue  eyes,  and 
silky  fair  hair,  was  the  gamekeeper's  daughter, 
Babette.  Her  arms  were  encased  in  long  pale 
gloves  that  reached  to  the  shoulder;  on  the 
fair  white  skin  of  her  neck  hung  a  double 
string  of  pearls ;  her  soft  hair,  piled  high  on 
her  head  in  coques  and  coils,  held  a  tuft  of 
rose  and  coffee-coloured  feathers  and  more 
pearls  ;  the  sunny  brown  skin  of  her  face  was 
artificially  whitened.  But  it  was  a  triumph 
of  millinery,  not  of  mind,  and  at  the  first 
straightforward  glance  of  sorrow  and  disgust 
from  Gerald's  honest  eyes,  the  ignorant  crea- 
ture's peacock  dignity  gave  way,  and  she  stood 
there  before  him,  stupidly  picking  out  the 
feathers  of  her  satin  fan,  with  her  frizzed  and 
fluffy  head  hung  bashfully  down,  just  as  the 
summer  before  she  had  pulled  out  the  petals 
of  a  daisy  with  her  red-brown  fingers,  while 
he  thought  the  soft  fringe  of  hair  that  escaped 
from  under  her  cap  on  to  her  sunburnt  neck 
the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world. 

"  Oh,  Babette  !"  said  he  in  heartfelt  sorrow 
and  reproach. 
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"  I  am  pretty  like  that,  am  I  not  ?"  said  she, 
raising  her  head  hardily,  and  betraying  to  the 
yomig  fellow's  shocked  eyes  that  the  confusion 
she  felt  under  his  glance  was  the  old  false 
shame,  with  but  a  faint  trace  of  any  nobler 
feeling.  He  had  overrated  the  capacity  for 
good  in  this  blunt,  coarse  nature,  in  the  old 
days  when  bashfulness  under  a  cotton  cap  had 
looked  so  like  sweet  modesty.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  fact  that  his  heart  was  filled  by  another 
woman  that  helped  him  to  be  keen-sighted 
now.     At  any  rate,  this  speech  betrayed  her. 

"No,  Babette,  I  shall  never  think  you 
pretty  again  until  T  see  you  back  in  your  blue 
frock  and  your  sabots,"  said  he  simply. 

"  You  don't  admire  handsome  things,  then," 
said  she  scornfully,  walking  past  him  so  that 
he  might  be  impressed  by  the  length  of  her 
train  and  the  height  it  gave  to  her  figure; 
she  had  already  discovered  that. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  quietly,  ''  I  like 
handsome  things  on  people  who  are  used  to 
them." 

''  Well,  I  shall  be  used  to  them  soon,"  said 
she,    turning   round    upon  him  quickly    and 
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awkwardly,  but  showing  instantly  to  more 
advantao^e  as  ano-er  made  her  natural. 

'^I  hope  not,"  said  he,  as  gravely  as  a 
preacher,  "  I  hope  that  before  the  person  who 
was  wicked  enough  to  dress  you  up  in  these 
things,  that  don't  suit  you,  gets  tired  of  seeing 
you  in  them,  you  will  find  out  yourself  how 
silly  you  have  been,  and  go  back  of  your  own 
accord  to  the  old  cottage,  and  the  cows  that 
you  used  to  be  so  fond  of,  and  your  poor 
grandmother,  and — er — and  your — er — your 
father." 

He  could  not  find  an  attractive  adjective 
for  Monnier,  so  the  end  of  his  speech  was 
rather  abrupt.  Babette  tossed  back  her  head 
sharpl}',  and  a  little  curl  fastened  to  a  hairpin 
fell  down  to  the  ground. 

''  Oh,  yes;  and  feed  the  pigs,  I  suppose,  and 
wash  the  floor,  and  get  scolded." 

"Why,  Babette,"  said  Gerald,  who  had 
detected  nervous  glances  which  she  cast  from 
time  to  time  at  the  doors,  "  you  get  scolded 
now."  She  started  and  stared  at  him.  He 
went  on,  "And  now,  you  know,  you  don't 
dare  to  say  a  word  back.     You  used  to  work 
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hard,  and  when  anybody  grumbled  at  you, 
you  knew  you  were  m  the  right,  and  you 
could  answer  saucily.  But  now  you  are 
nothing  but  a  poor  dressed-up  doll,  and  you 
scarcely  dare  to  walk,  lest  you  should  show 
that  you  miss  your  sabots,  or  to  turn  round 
for  fear  of  tumbling  over  your  train  and 
offending '^ 

He  stopped  short,  having  grown  in  a 
moment  quite  white  and  cold.  In  the 
astonishment,  grief,  and  disgust  he  had  felt 
at  the  sight  of  the  transfigured  Babette,  he 
had  forgotten  for  the  time  his  suspicion  that 
it  was  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Shaw  who  had  run 
away  with  her. 

''  What  is  it  ?  What  is  the  matter,  M. 
Gerald  ?"  she  asked  with  real  solicitude. 

"  Babette,"  said  he  huskily,  seizing  one  of 
her  gloved  arms  and  speaking  with  earnest- 
ness w^hich  made  him  shake  from  head  to  foot, 
"who  is  this  M.  de  Breteuil  ?  Was  it  he 
that  used  to  come  about  the  place  after  you 
at  *  Les  Bouleaux  '  ?  Tell  me,  for  God's  sake 
tell  me  !" 

But  the  woman  was  trembling ;  he  saw  at 
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once  that  he  had  frightened  her  too  much  for 
her  to  be  frank  with  him.  She  only  muttered 
"  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  and  fought  herself 
free  from  him  with  troubled  eyes,  like  a  teased 
and  timid  child. 

"  Xo,  no,"  she  said  at  last,  very  peevishl}^ ; 
"  I  met  M.  de  Breteuil  in  Paris,  and  I  wish  he 
would  come  in  now,  and  have  you  turned  out 
for  frightening  me.  Don't  you  know  I  am  a 
great  lady  now,  and  you  mustn't  treat  me  as  if 
I  was  just  a  peasant-girl,  like  I  used  to  be." 

She  was  the  peasant-girl  still,  if  she  had 
only  known  it,  as  she  wriggled  about  uncom- 
fortably in  her  beautiful  dress,  and  suddenly 
kicked  off  her  light  shoes  as  she  used  to  do 
her  old  sabots.  As  soon  as  she  saw  what  she 
had  done,  she  threw  herself  down  on  a  sofa 
and  burst  into  tears  of  mortification.  Gerald 
looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
seeing  that  in  this  new  and  exciting  situation 
he  should  get  no  help  from  her,  he  went 
quickly  and  softly  towards  the  door  by  which 
he  had  come  in. 

But  before  he  had  reached  it  she  looked  up, 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  loud  cry,  and  rushed 
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helter-skelter  along  the  room  to  him,  tumbling 
over  her  gown  at  every  step,  her  arms 
stretched  out,  her  hair  falling  down  —  a 
miserable  and  ridiculous  object. 

"Don't  go  aw^ay;  don't  go  away!  You 
are  right,  M.  Gerald  ;  I  am  foolish,  I 
am  unhappy.  Don't  go  away  yet.  Perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  something,  and  I  want  to  know 
so  much.  Look,  look  !  if  you  will  stay  1  wall 
take  off  all  these  things,  and  you  shall  treat 
me  just  as  you  please." 

And  the  excited  creature  pulled  out  the 
ornaments  from  her  hair,  the  pearls  from  her 
neck,  and  tore  her  gloves  to  strips  under  the 
frantic  efforts  of  her  muscular  fino^ers  to  o^et 
them  off.  Gerald  stopped  and  w^atched  her  in 
perfect  silence  and  stillness,  exactly  as  he 
would  have  watched  a  laro^e  mastiff  hurtinof 
itself  wdth  its  chain  in  its  attempt  to  detain  its 
master.     The  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Of  course  I  wdll  stay  and  hear  whatever 
you  want  to  say,"  he  said  gently.  "And  if  I 
can  only  help  you  to  Le  happy  again,  I  will. 
But  3'Ou  must  let  me  go  soon,  as  I  have  some 
very  important  business  to  attend  to." 
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The  poor  fellow  was  indeed  on  fire  with 
impatience  to  be  by  himself,  and  with  anxiety 
not  to  risk  meeting  M.  de  Breteuil  luitil  he 
had  seen  Madame  de  Lancry.  He  led  the 
panting  creature  to  one  of  the  colossal  couches 
which  he  had  admired  so  much,  but  she 
pushed  him  down  upon  it  and  stood  before 
him,  leaning  against  the  oaken  mantelpiece 
in  shamefaced  excitement  which  moved  and 
melted  him. 

"  I  don't  like  this  place — I  am  unhappy  and 
frightened,"  said  she  incoherently.  "  Already 
he  is  changed  in  these  last  two  weeks.  When 
he  is  cold,  he  is  like  ice — so  hard,  so  stern  ; 
and  when  he  is  gay,  he  is  like  fire — like  fire. 
Oh,  he  frio'htens  me  !  I  do  not  like  him — I 
hate  him  !" 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  run  away  from  him, 
and  go  back  to  your  father's  cottage,  you  silly 
girl  ?  If  he  isn't  very  good-tempered,  and  if 
your  grandmother  is  tiresome,  why,  at  least, 
you  can  do  as  you  please,  and  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  anybody,"  said  Gerald,  who  saw 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  high  moral 
ground  as  a  standpoint  in  dealing  with  her. 
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"  Oh,  bu.t  it  was  my  father  T^'ho  sent  me 
away ;  and  no^y  that  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  suspicion  about  that  he  was  mixed  up  with 
the  wolf- scare,  he  is  afraid  he  is  no  longer 
in  favour  with  Mr.  Beresford,  and  so  he 
must  take  precious  care  to  keep  well  with — 
,vith " 

"  Well,  well ;  with  whom  ?" 

But  she  did  not  answer.  Her  large  round 
blue  eyes  were  turned  in  terror  towards  the 
nearest  of  the  high  T^indows,  her  mouth  was 
open,  her  limbs  were  shaking.  Before  Gerald 
could  understand  what  new  trouble  had  seized 
her,  she  shrank  back,  like  an  overgrown 
frightened  child,  against  the  corner  of  the 
carved  fire-place. 

'•  What  is  the  matter,  Babette  ?" 

"  Don't  you  hear  the  carriage  in  the  court- 
yard ?"  she  asked  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  He 
has  come  back,  and  when  he  finds  how  I  have 
been  behavino-  he  will  scold  me." 

She  shook  out  the  folds  of  her  beautiful 
gown,  looked  at  herself  in  one  of  the  long 
glasses  with  an  exclamation  of  despair  at  the 
havoc  which  the  excited  movements  of  the 
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last  ten  minutes  had  wrought  in  her  appear- 
ance, and  began  hurriedly  to  try  to  pull  on 
one  of  the  torn  gloves.  Suddenly  a  red  flush 
overspread  her  face,  from  which  her  hot  hands 
had,  during  the  last  few  minutes,  removed  the 
thick  coating  of  rice-powder. 

"  He  mustn't  find  you  here  !'  she  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice.  "He  would  kill  me  if  he 
was  jealous,  in  the  humour  he  has  been  in 
for  the  last  few  days.     Come  here." 

She  seized  his  hand  in  a  muscular  grip 
which  was  physically  irresistible,  half  led,  half 
dragged  him  the  whole  length  of  the  two 
rooms,  pulled  aside  the  portierey  opened  the 
door  behind  it  by  which  she  had  herself 
entered,  thrust  him  into  a  little  over-furnished 
boudoir,  and,  before  he  could  protest,  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock  and  left  him  a  prisoner. 
A  moment  later  Gerald  heard  a  man's  step 
and  a  man's  voice  in  the  room  he  had  just 
left. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Gerald  was  still  staggering  from  the  last 
push  of  Babette's  strong  hands,  when  the 
heavy  man's  tread  in  the  next  room  stopped, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  there  was  dead  silence. 
The  young  fellow  came  back  to  the  door,  and 
turned  the  handle,  madly  anxious  to  meet 
this  man.  But  it  was  locked.  Then  through 
the  heavy  curtain  on  the  other  side  came  the 
muffled  sounds  of  Babette's  voice  in  abject 
apology  and  entreaty  for  forgiveness. 

"  I  have  been  to  sleep,"  she  faltered,  ''  on 
the  sofa  there,  and  the  cushions  have  tumbled 
my  hair." 

*'  Tumbled  your  hair !"  echoed  a  man's 
hard,  grating  voice.  "  And  torn  your  gloves, 
and   disarranged  your  dress,   and  made  you 
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cry  !  It  is  a  great  deal  for  a  cushion  to  do  !" 
Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  in  a  voice  of 
tenfold  greater  harshness,  ''  You  have  been 
romping  with  one  of  the  servants  !" 

"  No,  I  haven't  —  no,  I  haven't.  Oh, 
monsieur — oh,  Louis  !  nobody  has  been  near 
me,  indeed.  You  are  very  unkind.  For  the 
last  fortnight  you  have  been  always  irritable, 
always  hard.  And  I  have  done  nothing, 
nothing  to  make  you  so.  I've  been  a  lady 
every  day  until  just  now,  and  not  burst  my 
dress,  or  torn  anything,  or  knocked  anything 
over  for  three  da3^s." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  making  up  for 
your  abstinence." 

She  went  on  mumbling  excuses,  without 
getting  any  further  answer,  until,  by  an  im- 
patient exclamation,  her  master  signified  that 
he  had  had  enough  of  them ;  and  Gerald 
guessed,  by  the  little  scream  she  uttered  as  her 
train  rustled  towards  the  door  by  which  he  was 
standing,  that  she  was  being  pushed  towards 
it.  The  next  sound  he  heard  was  the  hard 
voice  speaking  close  to  the  other  side  of  the 
door. 

39—2 
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''Go  back  to  your  maids,  and  let  tliem 
dress  you,  and  make  you  fit  to  be  seen  again. 
I  dine  at  tbe  British  Embassy  this  evening. 
But  if  you  are  good,  I  will  take  you  for  a 
drive  afterwards,  if  the  night  is  warm 
enough." 

The  woman  mumbled  an  abject  assent,  and 
crouched  by  the  door  quite  still,  Nwhile  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  man  grew  fainter  in  the 
distance  as  he  crossed  the  two  rooms.  Gerald, 
in  intense  excitement,  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  letter  entrusted  to  him  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
knocked  softly  at  the  door  which  shut  him  in. 

"  Let  me  out,  Babette — let  me  out,"  he 
whispered.  "  I  must  see  M.  de  Breteuil  before 
he  leaves  the  house.  He  need  not  know  I 
have  been  in  here.  Let  me  out,  there's  a 
good  girl ;  it's  very  important." 

But  all  the  answer  he  got  was  a  frightened 
'*  Sh — sh  !"  and  for  fully  ten  minutes  he  en- 
treated, and  she  listened  without  answerinof, 
until  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  courtyard 
attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window  of  the  boudoir,  and  saw  a  small  dark 
coupe i  drawn  by  horses  quite  as  handsome  as 
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those  he  had  admired  in  the  victoria,  drive 
rapidly  out  at  the  gate.  Then  Babette  un- 
locked the  door,  and  he  dashed  past  her  im- 
patiently, with  Smith's  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  You  can't  catch  him  now — he's  gone  too 
far,"  she  cried  nervously.  ''  What's  that  in 
your  hand  ?     What  do  you  want  of  him  ?" 

"  What  time  will  he  be  back  ?"  asked 
Gerald,  stopping  suddenly,  and  speaking  with 
some  irritation.  ''I  have  to  see  him  most 
particularly  on  business — I  have  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  him  ;  and  these  silly  fears  and 
fancies  of  yours  have  put  me  to  great  incon- 
venience." 

She  came  slowly  and  ponderously  towards 
him  as  he  spoke,  with  an  anxious  and  sly 
look  in  her  eyes  which  he  was  too  much  pre- 
occupied to  notice.  As  soon  as  she  was  near 
enough,  she  snatched  the  letter  out  of  his 
hand,  drew  back  a  couple  of  steps,  turned 
sharply  round,  and  pulled  oif  the  envelope  so 
clumsily  that  she  tore  the  letter. 

"  Business — business  !  What  is  it  ?  More 
secrets,  I  suppose,"  she  said  viciously,  as  she 
turned  the  short  note  about  in  her  hot  hands 
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without  reading  it.  "  And  he  thinks  he'll  get 
the  better  of  me  by  forbidding  me  to  learn  to 
read.  But  I'll  be  even  with  him.  I  can 
make  out  a  lot  of  words  alread}-,  when  they're 
wrote  clear  ;  not  like  this " — with  a  con- 
temptuous slap  on  the  letter  she  held.  "  And 
if  he  tries  any  tricks  with  me,  I'll  just  make 
off  with  his  precious  papers — I  know  where 
they're  kept — simple  as  I  am." 

Gerald  watched  this  new  change  in  her 
with  astonishment  and  disgust.  Then  he 
stepped  towards  her,  and  held  out  his  hand, 
saying  very  quietly : 

"  Now  give  me  back  that  letter.  You  have 
done  enough  mischief  for  one  day  to  satisfy 
even  you,  I  should  think." 

She  yielded  to  his  tone  of  authority,  and 
put  the  torn  note  awkwardly  into  his  hand, 
pushing  uj)  one  shoulder  into  her  ear  with 
shy  petulance  as  she  did  so. 

"  Thank  you.  Good-evening,"  said  Gerald 
shortly  ;  and  without  another  word  he  turned 
away  from  her,  and  crossed  the  two  handsome 
rooms  in  which  the  dusk  of  evenino:  was 
already  casting  grim  shadows. 
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He  shuddered  as  he  cast  a  last  look  at  the 
forlorn,  half-tamed  animal  who  stood,  miserable 
and  downcast,  by  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
inner  room,  her  coarse  beauty  refined  and 
idealized  by  the  dim  half-light,  longing  to  call 
back  again  the  one  honest  friend  who  was 
leaving  her,  restrained  from  doing  so  by  the 
respect  which  his  simple  gravity  had  imposed 
upon  her. 

"  I  can't  do  anything  for  her,"  thought 
Gerald  ;  "  perhaps  Madame  de  Lancry  can." 

He  passed  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
dark  corridor,  where  little  globes  of  electric 
light  suddenly  flashed  into  brightness  on  the 
walls  as  he  entered.  At  the  other  end  a 
servant  was  standing,  who  opened  the  doors 
on  to  the  staircase,  and  accompanied  him 
down  into  the  hall ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  exultation  that  Gerald  found  him- 
self outside  the  house,  and  on  his  way  to  the 
Hotel  du  Louvre. 

Madame  de  Lancry  was  at  home ;  so  Gerald 
went  upstairs,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  her 
sitting-room. 

•'  Come  in  !"  said  the  General's  voice. 
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No  sooner  did  tlie  young  man's  face  appear 
in  the  doorway  than,  witli  a  loud  exclamation 
of  satisfaction,  General  de  Lancry,  who  was 
alone  in  the  room,  jumped  up  from  his  chair 
with  surprising  nimbleness,  and  came  forward 
to  lead  him  into  the  room. 

"Welcome,  welcome,"  said  he  eagerly. 
"  Madame  expects  you,  I  know.  She  has 
been  crazy  for  the  last  half-hour  because  you 
are  late.  You  telegraphed  that  you  would  be 
here  this  evening,  and  the  Calais  train  has 
been  in  for  some  time.  You  waited  to  dine 
somewhere,  I  suppose  ?" 

It  was  half-past  eight.  The  gas-light 
showed  the  still  untouched  dessert  on  the 
glistening  white  tablecloth,  bright  with  silver 
and  glass  and  flowers.  The  sight  reminded 
Gerald  that  he  was  ravenously  hungry. 

"I  had  a  business-call  to  make  for  the 
firm,"  said  he. 

"  Ah  !  And  " — dropping  his  voice  to  a 
mysterious  whisper,  and  glancing  at  the  door 
of  his  wife's  room — "  did  the  little  lady  find 
you?  ISTot  a  breath  about  that  to  madame, 
you  understand  !     I've  tried  to  put  in  a  word 
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now  and  then  for  you  both,  but  it's  of  no  use 
— no  use ;"  and  he  shook  his  head  gloomily. 
"  She  is  very  determined  on  some  points,  you 
know  ;  and  she  went  as  far  one  day  as  to  say 
that  marriage  with  that  little  girl  would  be 
your  ruin — she  did,  indeed.  So  I  wouldn't 
press  it,  if  I  were  you ;  I'd  look  out  for  a 
chance  of  taking  her  unawares  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  your  attachment,  just  as  I 
mean  to  do  with  the  information  that  I'm  no 
longer  an  invalid.  Do  you  see  ?  Sh — sh  ! 
She's  coming  in  !" 

The  General  slid  down  into  his  chair  again 
hastily  as  his  wife  came  into  the  room.  She 
looked  rather  thin  and  worn,  and  would  have 
looked  pale  if  that  had  not  been  a  calamity 
which  she  knew  how  to  avoid.  Her  great 
eyes  seemed  to  burn  with  some  fierce  fire,  and 
the  strong  self-control  through  which  her 
words  and  manner  appeared  cold  and  listless 
told  Gerald,  who  noticed  her  keenly,  and  who 
knew  something  of  her  state  of  mind,  that 
the  sport  was  growing  exciting.  The  glance 
she  cast  at  her  husband  as  she  came  in  showed 
plainly   that    she   wished   that   well-meaning 
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gentleman  anywhere  but  in  her  presence.  She 
gave  Gerald  a  long,  straight  look  from  her 
shining  eyes,  as  if  to  read  without  delay  the 
tidings  he  brought  her  ;  gave  a  low  sigh  of 
impatience  as  she  shook  his  hand ;  gently 
pushed  him  into  a  chair,  and  poured  out  a 
glass  of  wine. 

"You  have  had  no  dinner,  poor  boy,  I 
know,"  she  said. 

And  while  her  husband  broke  out  into  ex- 
clamations of  pity  and  astonishment,  she  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  that  dinner  should  be 
served  again  at  once.  Then  she  threw  herself 
back  in  a  low,  deep  chair,  and  effaced  her- 
self, leaving  Gerald  to  the  mercies  of  the 
General,  who  chatted  on  placidly  to  him, 
delighted  to  have  such  a  congenial  companion, 
until  the  young  fellow  had  satisfied  his 
hunger  and  was  able  to  give  him  more  atten- 
tion. As  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  for  the 
first  time,  Madame  de  Lancry  sprang  up  from 
hers  like  a  tigress  on  the  watch. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  tired  to  drive  with 
you  to-night,  Gustave,"  said  she  to  her 
husband,  whilst   the   fierce   excitement   from 
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which  she  was  sufFerino;  beo:an  to  tell  at  last 
in  the  restless  glances  of  her  eyes  and  in  the 
nervous  twitching  of  her  hands ;  "do  you 
mind  going  without  me  for  once  ?'' 

'^  Well,  really,  Madeline,  I  don't  care  to  go 
out  without  you.  I  can  give  up  my  drive  for 
one  night.  You  know  I  am  not  an  invalid 
now,"  said  her  husband,  with  a  transparently 
jealous  look  at  Gerald. 

His  meek  self-abnegation  was  not  well  re- 
ceived. Madame  de  Lancry  crossed  the  room 
rapidly  to  the  door  of  her  own  compartment, 
resting  her  hand  for  a  moment  on  Gerald's 
shoulder  as  she  passed  him. 

"  Very  well,  it  is  just  as  you  please.  You 
won't  mind  my  going  out  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  just  to  help  this  poor  boy  to  find  a 
lodging  for  the  night,  will  you  ?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  disap- 
peared into  her  own  room,  from  which  she  re- 
turned in  a  very  few  seconds  with  her  arms 
thrust  hastily  through  the  sleeves  of  a  long 
ruby  plush  mantle  trimmed  with  feathers,  a 
small  bonnet  of  the  same  colour  on  her  head, 
and  her  gloves  in  her  hands.     She  nodded  fare- 
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well  to  her  husband,  who  was  still  looking 
rather  disconsolate,  put  her  hand  through 
Gerald's  arm,  and  left  the  room  with  him.  As 
soon  as  they  were  sitting  side  by  side  in  an 
open  fiacre  her  composure  gave  way.  After 
directing  the  driver  to  drive  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  she  turned  to  Gerald,  whispering  in  a 
voice  hoarse  from  excitement : 

"  The  stone !  You  have  it  with  you ;  let 
me  see  it.' 

He  opened  his  pocket-book  and  gave  her 
the  envelope  in  which  the  treasure  was  con- 
tained. She  made  him  take  out  one  of  the 
carriage-lamps  to  see  it  by.  He  watched  her 
face,  but  it  did  not  light  up  as  if  she  recog- 
nised either  stone  or  crest. 

"  You  have  not  seen  it  before  ?"  he  asked, 
curious  and  disappointed. 

'^  No ;  the  crest  is  quite  unknown  to  me." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  it  will  be  of  any 
value  ?" 

"  Of  the  greatest  possible  value,  when  we 
find  some  one  who  can  identify  it." 

*'  You  know  some  one  who  can  ?" 

"  I  think  so.     You  will  trust  me  with  this  ?" 
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"  Of  course,  madame." 

"  You  did  not  see  Lord  KingscliiFe  again 
after  the  interview  you  described  in  your 
letter  ?" 

"  No,  madame.  Did  I  tell  you  about  Lord 
KingsclifFe's  curious  resemblance  to  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  ?" 

*'  What  a  strange  fancy  !" 

She  said  these  few  words  after  a  short 
pause,  in  a  constrained  voice,  without  the 
spontaneity  of  carelessness  or  surprise.  Yet 
she  was  much  interested. 

"  Is  he  an  old  man  ?" 

'•  Yery.  And  he  is  said  to  be  very  wicked. 
I  suppose  you  don't  think,  madame,  that  this 
— this  scapegrace  relation  he  spoke  about, 
who  robbed  him  fourteen  years  ago,  could  be 
— could  be " 

"Mr.  Beresford?  Oh,  Gerald,  isn't  that 
something  like  heresy  ?" 

The  young  fellow  grew  scarlet  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

''  I  have  heard  and  seen  such  strange  things 
lately,  madame,  that  I  begin  to  think  there  is 
only  one  good  person  in  all  the  world  " 
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"  And  tliat  is,  of  course,  myself  ?" 

Gerald  gave  a  perceptible  start. 

"  Ah,  then  it  is  not  I." 

"  You  are  out  of  the  range  of  my  judgment, 
madame;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  everything 
that  is  noble  and  true,'^  said  he  evasively. 
*'  And  now  I  have  a  question  to  ask  that  has 
been  burning  my  tongue  ever  since  I  saw  you, 
and  I  beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  me.  Is  the  man  on  whose  track  we 
both  are,  the  murderer  of  my  father,  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  man  you  hate  and  are  hunting 
down— M.  de  Breteuil  ?" 

He  could  learn  nothing  from  her  look, 
words,  or  manner.  She  repeated  the  name, 
and  asked  : 

"  What  suggested  Mr.  Beresford's  great 
client  to  you  ?" 

*'I  was  at  his  house  to-day,  on  my  way 
here " — Madame  de  Lancry  was  moved  at 
last,  her  head  turned  slightly  towards  him — 
"  and  I  learnt  some  curious  things  about  this 
rich  man.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Beresford's 
gamekeeper  is  installed  there  like  a  princess ; 
she  herself  speaks  of  him  as  a  mystery  to  her. 
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and  says  that  he  has  grown  nervous  and 
irritable  during  the  last  few  days,  that  she 
hates  him,  and  will  steal  his  papers  and  use 
them  against  him  if  he  does  not  treat  her 
better." 

"She  said  all  this  to  you  to-day  —  this 
evening !"  said  Madame  de  Lancry,  much 
excited. 

"  Yes.  And  she  speaks  of  him  as  if  he 
were  hard  and  cruel.  I  myself,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  his  voice " 

"  You  heard  his  voice  !"  echoed  the  lady 
sharply.     "  You  did  not  see  him  ?" 

"  Xo,  madame,"  answered  Gerald  in  a  very 
quiet  voice,  drawing  his  own  conclusions  from 
her  excitement,  "  I  did  not  see  him.  He  left 
the  house  while  I  was  there  to  dine  at  the 
British  Embassy." 

She  asked  no  more  questions,  and  for  some 
time  they  drove  on  in  silence.  At  last  she 
took  out  her  watch,  saw  that  it  was  half-past 
ten,  and  told  the  driver  to  go  to  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Saint  Honore.  She  stopped  him  at 
the  British  Embassy,  and  sent  Gerald  to  ask 
the  concierge  whether  Mr.  Paget  Lennox  was 
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there  this    evening;    and,  if  so,  whether   he 
would  kindly  come  out  and  speak  to  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  tall  young  attache  with 
a  long  aquiline  nose,  a  retreating  chin,  a 
drooping  fair  moustache,  and  vacant  large 
eyes,  came  out  and  leant  over  the  side  of  the 
fiacre  with  every  appearance  of  being  delighted 
with  the  unexpected  call.  He  was  in  evening- 
dress,  over  which  he  wore  a  light  overcoat. 

"  You  have  been  dining  here  this  evening  ?" 
asked  the  lady.  "  I  guessed  that  you  would 
be.  Jump  in,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  and  tell  me  what  everybody  wore  and 
what  everybody  said,  to  amuse  me.  I  have 
been  bored  to  death  all  day." 

Mr.  Lennox  glanced  at  Gerald,  who 
modestly  changed  his  seat  to  the  uncomfort- 
able little  shelf  behind  the  driver,  to  make 
way  for  the  newcomer. 

"  Oh,  this  poor  boy — Mr.  Staunton,  Mr. 
Lennox — has  crossed  from  England  to-day, 
and  he  is  far  too  tired  to  talk  to  me.  Now, 
first,  you  had  the  interesting  millionnaire,  M. 
de  Breteuil,  at  dinner,  I  know.  What  did  he 
talk  about?" 
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''  Madame  de  Lancry,  you  are  a  fairy  ;  I 
always  thought  you  were,  but  now  I  am  sure. 
The  most  interesting  thing  that  was  said  at 
dinner  this  evening  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
very  person  you  mention  first." 

"  Well,  well,  and  what  was  it  ?" 

"  He  electrified  us  all  by  declaring  that  he 
is  tired  of  the  Parisian's  life,  and  that  he  intends 
to  return  before  long,  without  any  warning,  in 
his  best  Arabian  Mghts'  manner,  to — Canada, 
I  think  he  said.  That  is  his  native  place,  isn't 
it  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  that  is  very 
interestmg.  He  said  he  should  go  without 
warning  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Ah  !"  She  paused,  and  then  said  care- 
lessly, "Now  for  the  others,  what  new  story 
did  you  hear  ?  What  dresses  did  you 
see  ?" 

But  from  this  point  Gerald  knew  that  her 
interest  in  the  occurrences  of  the  evening  was 
assumed ;  and  when  Mr.  Lennox  had  been  set 
down,  at  his  request,  just  above  the  "  Eond 
Point,"  the  young  Englishman  had  no  further 
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questions  to  ask  as  to  the  reason  of  her  interest 
in  M.  de  Breteuil. 

"  What  made  you  go  to  M.  de  BreteuiFs  house 
this  evening  ?'^  she  asked  suddenly,  as,  by  her 
directions,  they  drove  towards  the  street  where, 
six  years  ago,  Gerald  had  found  a  modest 
lodging  while  he  was  in  Paris,  hunting  for 
the  murderer  of  his  father. 

"  Mr.  Smith  asked  me  to  go  there  as  soon 
as  I  arrived  in  Paris,  about  an  order  which 
M.  de  Breteuil  had  given." 

''  Mr.  Smith  sent  you  !" 

''  Yes ;  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction." 

''  Which  you  presented  ?" 

"  I  had  no  opportunity.  The  girl — the  girl 
I  told  you  about,  madame — snatched  it  out  of 
my  hands  and  tore  it  before  my  eyes.  See,  I 
could  not  offer  it  again  like  that." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  note  which 
Babette's  ruthless  fingers  had  torn  and 
crumpled. 

*'  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Madame  de  Lancry. 

He  knew  she  was  going  to  take  unlawful 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  reading  a 
letter  to  some  one  else,  but  he  had  not  the 
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strength  of  mind  to  refuse.     He  gave  it  to  her 
and  she  read  it  twice — first  to  herself,   and 
then  aloud. 
It  was  this  : 

"  Gerald  Staunton,  who  brings  this  letter  to 
you.  has  the  signet-stone  in  his  possession.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it,  and  have  failed.  If  you 
try,  you  won't  fail.  Don't  hurt  the  boy  if  you 
can  help  it.     He's  a  good  little  chap.'' 

Madame  de  Lancry  shuddered  as  she  folded 
the  letter  carefully  and  retained  it  in  her  own 
hands. 

^'  My  boy,  my  boy,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Gerald  with  real  kindness  and  feeling  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  "  can't  you  see  what  weak 
weapons  your  own  honour  and  honesty  are 
against  such  cold-blooded  and  cunning 
wretches  as  these  ?  It  wants  something 
stronger  than  righteousness  to  fight  them. 
You  must  not  take  one  step  without  con- 
sulting me.  Trust  me,  I  will  give  you  work 
enou^^h  before  lono;." 

Gerald  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  shocked 

40—2 
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and  miserable.  The  image  of  his  darling,  his 
newly  married  wife,  was  forced  from  his  mind 
once  more  by  that  of  the  treacherous  Smith  and 
of  his  more  mysterious  accomplice.  But  when 
Madame  de  Lancry  left  him  at  the  door  of  his 
lodging,  and  he  lay  down  to  rest  in  his  little 
room,  the  horrors  of  the  evening  seemed  to 
fade  awa}^  like  a  past  nightmare,  and  his  last 
thought  about  Peggy  w^as  one  of  perfect  hap- 
piness and  peace. 

"  She  is  safe,  far  aw^ay  from  all  this,"  he 
said  to  himself  sleepily.  "  Her  father  is  her 
father  after  all,  and  she  is  too  sweet  and  pure 
for  even  a  devil  like  Smith  to  wish  to  do  her 
harm." 

And  so  he  fell  asleep  quite  happily. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

Gerald  Staunton's  first  thought,  as  he  sprang 
the  next  mormng  into  the  sudden  and  com- 
plete wakefulness  which  follows  a  night  of 
long  and  sound  sleep,  was  that  he  must  go 
back  at  once  to  "  Les  Bouleaux  "  and  Peggy. 
His  experience  of  the  day  before  had  influenced 
his  dreams,  and  they  in  turn  influenced  him 
now,  with  the  vague  but  violent  force  of 
prophecy. 

His  night-fancies,  strong  upon  him  still, 
were  of  danger  to  his  darling  ;  and  all  the 
time  that  he  dressed  hurriedly,  breakfasted  at 
a  cafe^  and  walked  towards  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre  to  say  good-bye  to  Madame  de  Lancry, 
he  wondered  how  he  could  have  dared  to  leave 
his  poor  little  bride  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
her  selfish  father  and  his  unprincipled  clerk. 

''  If  Mr.  Beresford  is  still  bent  on  her  marry- 
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ing  Victor,  they  will  worry  her  life  out/^ 
he  thought.  "  She  will  never  dare  to  own 
that  she  is  my  wife  ;  and  if  she  did,  they 
would  never  rest  till  they  had  found  out  some 
cruel  means  of  punishing  her." 

He  reached  the  hotel,  and  waited  some 
minutes  alone  in  the  sitting-room  where  he 
had  dined  the  evening  before  ;  he  was  frantic 
with  impatience  by  the  time  Madame  de 
Lancry  at  last  appeared,  in  a  morning-gown 
of  peach -tinted  lace  that  would  have  taken  his 
breath  away  if  he  had  been  less  anxious,  rest- 
less, and  blind  to  everything  but  the  mental 
image  of  Peggy. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  madame," 
said  he,  rushing  towards  her  as  if  his  train 
were  already  in  sight. 

"  Good-bye — oh  no!"  said  she  quite  calmly, 
detaining  his  hand  in  a  strong  grip  which 
made  him  involuntarily  thankful  that  the  girl 
he  had  married  was  not  of  the  Amazonian 
build  of  the  two  ladies  between  whom  he  had 
been  recently  shuttlecocked.  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  last  night  that  I  should  have  some  work 
for  you  to  do  ?" 
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Gerald  knew  that  this  majestic  lady  took  a 
real  interest  in  him — knew  that  her  counsel 
and  support  were  likely  to  lead  to  results 
quite  as  valuable  to  himself  as  to  her.  Yet 
he  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  irritation  at  her 
imperial  manner  of  taking  for  granted  that 
what  she  had  for  him  to  do  must  necessarily 
be  of  more  importance  than  what  he  had  to 
do  for  himself 

"  I  will  come  back,  madame,  and  do  what- 
ever you  wish.  But  I  am  still  in  Mr.  Beres- 
ford's  employment,  and  I  am  still  bound  to 
attend  to  his  wishes,"  he  said  quietly,  looking 
at  the  carpet, 

"  Then  it  is  by  Mr.  Beresford's  wishes  that 
you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  return  to  '  Les 
Bouleaux '  ?     Or  by  Miss  Beresford's  ?'' 

Gerald  did  not  answer.  He  thought  the 
lady  was  presuming  upon  the  rights  her  kind- 
ness gave  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted  by  his  cold  silence,  however; 
throwing  herself  on  to  a  sofa,  she  glanced  at  a 
chair  that  stood  near,  as  an  invitation  for  him 
to  sit  beside  her. 

Very  reluctantly  he  did  so. 
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*'  Miss  Beresford  has  returned  to  '  Les 
Bouleaux  '  then,  I  suppose?  I  heard  that  she 
left  it  suddenly  after  your  departure  for 
England." 

"  I  believe  she  has  returned,  madame." 

"  I  see.     You  met  her  in  England  ?" 

"  Why  not,  madame  ?  A  man  may  love 
whom  he  pleases  :  and  if  he  is  thrown  into  the 
society  of  a  sweet  and  charming  girl  by  parents 
who  look  upon  her  only  as  merchandise,  it  is 
the  parents'  fault,  and  not  either  his  or  hers,  if 
he  learns  to  love  her  with  all  his  soul,  and 
tells  her  so,  and — and  sticks  to  it." 

The  last  words  were  not  poetical,  and  Gerald 
felt  this.  But  in  a  difficulty  a  lame  end  to  a 
sentence  is  better  than  none,  and  it  sufficiently 
intimated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be 
majestically  badgered  out  of  his  attachment. 

"And  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  you  must  not.  You  think  this  is  a 
caprice  of  mine,  but  it  is  not ;  and  when  I  dare 
to  tell  you  my  reason  for  speaking  so  strongly, 
you  will  agree  with  me." 

She  sprang  up  from  the  sofa,  to  Gerald's 
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bewilderment,  and  began  pacing  about  the 
room. 

"  "Well,  madame,  tell  me  your  reason  at 
once — that  is  only  fair  to  me,"  said  the  young 
man  passionately.  "  You  told  me,  before  I 
left  Calais  on  your  errand,  that  in  less  than  a 
fortnight — I  think  those  were  your  words — I 
should  be  free  to  marry  Peggy " 

"  If  you  chose.  I  think  I  added  that — did 
I  not?" 

"  Yes.  The  fortnight  is  over,  and  I  have 
chosen." 

"  I  thought  when  I  said  those  words — I 
admit  that  I  did  say  them — that  events  would 
follow  each  other  a  little  more  quickly  than 
they  have  done.  I  thought  that  within  two 
weeks  from  then  you  would  have  learnt  certain 
facts  of  which  you  are  still  in  ignorance,  which 
would  make  you  prefer  to  make  the  poorest 
creature  that  earns  her  living  in  the  streets 
your  wife  rather  than  that  girl." 

If  her  voice,  her  face,  had  not  betrayed  an 
unaccountable  hatred  of  Peggy,  which  repelled 
his  confidence,  Gerald  would  have  confessed 
that  his  emj^loyer  s  daughter  was  already  his 
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wife.  As  it  was,  the  very  violence  of  Madame 
de  Lancry's  prejudice  reassured  him  as  to  the 
idleness  of  her  vague  accusations,  even  while 
it  excited  his  curiosity  as  to  her  reason  for 
making  them.  That  Peggy's  ill-protected, 
wandering  life  had  been  as  innocent  as  that  of 
the  cloistered  nun  of  a  fanatic's  imagination, 
he  would  have  staked  his  very  life.  Then 
what  wild  fancy  made  this  lady  hate  her — a 
girl  whom  she  had  scarcely  seen  ? 

"  Indeed,  Madame  de  Lancry,  the  facts  that 
would  destroy  my  love  for — for  Peggy  Beres- 
ford  would  have  to  be  very  appalling  indeed." 

"  That  I  can  believe.  But  as  your  love, 
however  deep  it  may  be,  must  be  destroyed, 
the  sooner  you  learn  those  facts  the  better." 

"  Certainly,  madame.  I  am  ready  to  hear 
them  now.*' 

"  Yery  well.     Wait  for  me  one  moment." 

"Can  you  not  tell  me  now,  madame?  I 
want  to  get  to  the  station." 

She  almost  stamped  her  foot. 

"  No,  you  must  wait  for  me,"  she  said  im- 
periously. 

But  she  did  not  put  his  patience  to  any  very 
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severe  test.  Within  five  minutes  she  had  left 
him  and  returned  dressed  in  black,  and  wear- 
ing a  short  black  veil.  This  attire  she  had 
put  on  in  accordance  with  the  feminine  super- 
stition that  to  dress  from  head  to  foot  in  black 
is  a  method  of  escaping  observation ;  and 
Gerald  followed  the  tall  dark  column  down- 
stairs, wondering  where  she  was  going  to  take 
him.  They  got  into  a  cowpe^  and,  crossing  the 
Seine,  drove  through  an  old  and  dirty  quarter 
of  Paris  quite  unfamiliar  to  Gerald,  and  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  dingy,  fourth -rate  hotel.  Here 
they  got  out,  and  Madame  de  Lancry  looked, 
with  much  evident  interest,  up  at  the  windows 
as  they  passed  into  the  courtyard. 

"  Your  father  was  in  this  hotel,  Gerald,  the 
night  before  his  death,"  she  said  to  the  young 
man,  leaning  heavily  upon  his  arm,  much 
moved  by  the  recollection  of  the  events  wdiich 
the  dreary  old  house  recalled  to  her  mind. 

Gerald  echoed  her  last  words  in  an  awe- 
struck whisper  as  they  passed  through  the 
doorway,  and  madame  asked  the  stout  lady  in 
a  shepherd's  plaid  dress,  with  a  broad  turned- 
doA\  n  white  collar  and  large  cerise  bow,  who 
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sat  in  the  bureau,  and  smiled  at  the  strangers, 
whether  she  knew  the  present  address  of  a 
woman  called  Eosalie,  who  had  been  head 
chambermaid  at  the  hotel  eleven  years  ago. 

*'  Ah,  in  my  father-in-law's  time  !  I  remem- 
ber, madame.  Yes,  she  has  retired  now,  and 
lives  at  Passy.  I  can  give  madame  her  address." 

She  wrote  it  down,  smiled  as  benignly  at 
the  well-dressed  strangers  as  if  they  had  been 
valuable  customers,  and  sent  the  seedy  waiter 
to  see  them  to  their  carriage.  They  drove 
almost  in  silence  through  the  dull  suburbs 
until  they  came  to  the  cottage — it  was  scarcely 
more— where  the  ex -chambermaid  had  retired 
on  her  savings. 

She  must  have  been  a  thrifty  woman,  that 
was  clear ;  for  the  little  house  and  garden 
looked  trim,  prosperous,  and  not  without  pre- 
tensions to  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life  in  its  jardinieres,  striped  blinds,  and  par- 
ticularly elaborate  scraper.  A  white-capped, 
neat  maid  opened  the  door,  and  showed  the 
strangers  into  a  small  salon,  which  proved  the 
limitations  of  the  ex-chambermaid's  experi- 
ence, as  it  was  furnished  with  the  second-hand 
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smartness  of  a  room  in  a  cheap  hotel,  while 
the  mantel-piece  was  piled  high  with  plaster 
images  of  saints,  and  with  ugly  painted  china 
vases  full  of  tawdry  artificial  flowers. 

Madame  Rosalie  did  not  keep  them  long 
waiting.  She  was  not  much  changed,  Madeline 
thought,  as  the  spare,  bright -eyed  woman 
came  in,  wearing  a  cap  and  dark  stuff  gown, 
as  of  old,  but  with  the  dignity  of  leisure  in 
her  manner.  She  shut  the  door  and  came 
slowly  forwards  towards  her  visitors,  peering 
at  them  in  the  old  keen  manner,  until,  as  the 
tall  lady  in  black  held  out  her  hand,  she  fell 
back  a  step  with  a  cry : 

''  Mon  Dieu  !     C'est  Madame  de  Breteuil !" 

Gerald  grew  white  and  cold,  but  did  not 
move.  Madame  de  Lancry  glanced  hastily  at 
him,  and  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh. 

"  Xo,  Rosalie.  You  are  making  some 
strange  mistake.  I  am  Madame  Louis,  whom 
you  helped  and  were  kind  to  eleven  years  ago. 
Since  then  my  husband  has  died,  and  I  have 
married  again." 

"Ah!"  said  the  woman  shortly,  glancing  in 
her  turn  at  Gerald. 
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"  And  this  is  the  new  husband  ?" 

'^  No,  no  ;  this  is  an  unlucky  young  felloAV 
whom  I  want  you  to  help,  in  the  goodness  ot 
your  heart,  as  you  once  helped  me." 

She  spoke  rapidly,  being  really  disconcerted 
by  the  abrupt  discovery  that  Rosalie  knew 
even  more  than  she  expected. 

''Ah!"  said  the  woman  again,  dubiously. 
"  Monsieur  does  not  want  his  clothes  sold,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  No.  He  wants  to  learn  all  he  can  about 
the  past  life  of  M.  de  Breteuil.  It  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  him." 

"  I  should  have  thought  madame  would 
have  been  able  to  assist  him  better  than  I." 

"  Back  to  a  certain  point  I  can.  Further 
back  than  that  you  can,  I  think.  Eleven 
years  ago  you  said  that  you  held  a  marketable 
secret  concerning  M.  de  Breteuil.  Bring  it  to 
market  now,  and  you  will  find  that  you  did 
not  deceive  yourself  about  its  value." 

Apparently,  Rosalie's  philanthropy  had 
grown  rusty  with  years,  for  it  Avas  not  until, 
by  a  slight  but  intentional  movement  of  her 
left   hand,    Madame   de   Lancry  allowed  her 
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purse  to  peep  out  from  the  lace  that  fell  round 
the  sleeve  of  her  mantle,  that  the  woman's 
eyes  began  to  brighten  and  her  face  to  show 
strong  interest. 

"  Ah,  yes,  so  I  did!"  said  she  thoughtfully. 
^'  You  have  grown  rich  again  then,  madame, 
since  I  knew  you  at  the  hotel,  and  since  that 
day  when  I  met  you " 

''  Yes,"  interrupted  the  lady  coldly,  ''  I 
am  rich  now,  and  I  can  pay  for  your  secret 
well." 

"  Ah !  you  want  to  have  your  revenge  now ; 
you  have  waited  a  long  time,  but  it  comes  at 
last,"  said  Rosalie,  whose  tongue  had  grown 
active  now  that  her  limbs  could  take  more  rest. 
*'You  have  let  M.  de  Breteuil — M.  Louis 
— grow  rich  again  ;  build  houses  that  are 
palaces,  buy  horses,  have  servants,  slaves  like 
an  Eastern  prince,  and  then  you  want  to  come 
and  with  your  little  secret " 

*'  Well,  Madame  Rosalie,  we  are  waiting  for 
that." 

*'  Be  patient.  It  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  must 
think,  and  I  must  bring  my  proofs  of  the  truth 
of   what    I    tell    you.     Every  sorceress    has 
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her    enchantments,    you   know,    and   I    have 


mine." 


She  left  the  room ;  interest  in  the  old  story- 
she  was  about  to  rake  up  was  now  rising  to 
aid  the  effect  of  cupidity,  and  she  was  growing 
almost  as  eager  to  tell  as  her  visitors  were  to 
hear.  For  a  few  moments  after  she  had  gone, 
neither  the  lady  nor  her  companion  spoke  to 
each  other.  Then  Gerald  made  a  step  forward 
from  the  fearful  splodge  of  vermilion  and  indigo 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  supposed  to  represent 
the  sun  setting  behind  mountains,  upon  which 
he  had  been  gazing  as  intensely  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Turner. 

*'  Shall  I  wait  for  you  in  the  coupe,  madame; 
you  will  be  some  time  with  this  lady  ?"  he 
asked,  looking  at  his  feet  and  blushing  scarlet. 

A  little  shivering  sigh  from  the  lady  caused 
him  involuntarily  to  look  up,  and  he  saw  that 
her  grey  eyes  were  swimming  in  a  mist  of 
tears,  which  made  her  more  modest,  more 
womanly,  more  worshipful  in  his  eyes  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  In  one  electric 
glance  he  saw  into  the  woman's  passionate 
heart,  knew  what  sort  of  terrible  history  she 
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had  passed  through ;  while  she  read  the  sting- 
less  sympathy  of  a  chivalrous  nature  in  the 
lad's  eves. 

"  N'o,"  she  said,  very  gently.  "  Stay  here. 
She  can  tell  nothing  you  may  not  know — 
nothing  but  what  you  had  better  know." 

And  he  stepped  back  quietly  to  his  old 
position  under  the  gem  of  art  already  de- 
scribed, as  Kosalie  re-entered.  She  had  in  her 
hand  a  small  box  ornamented  with  shells,  in 
the  centre  of  the  lid  of  which  was  a  pincushion 
of  blue  silk  of  a  violet  shade.  She  held  the 
box  in  both  hands  while  she  talked. 

"  The  story  is  not  very  long,  madame,  and 
it  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  of  any 
value : 

"  Seventeen  years  ago,  a  handsome  young 
Englishman  came  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and  a 
little  child.  They  stayed  at  a  fashionable 
hotel,  and  led  a  gay  life  abroad,  though,  from 
what  the  servants  of  the  place  could  gather, 
they  were  not  always  too  happy  at  home. 
There  were  quarrels  sometimes  between  them, 
that  was  well  known ;  and  one  day,  when 
monsieur  had  to  go  to  the]^Opera  by  himself, 
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madame  stayed  at  home  with  what  she  called 
a  headache;  but  the  servants,  who  were  less 
refined,  called  it  a  black  eye.  Everyone  took 
the  part  of  madame ;  she  was  so  beautiful,  had 
such  sweet  manners,  and  was  so  good  to  the 
child,  who  was  a  little  witch  whom  everybody 
worshipped.  My  brother  was  a  waiter  there 
at  the  time,  which  will  explain  a  great  deal  of 
what  I  know.  But  all  this  time  the  bill  was 
never  paid,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
smiles  of  the  lady  and  her  little  one,  who  were 
two  English  angels,  they  would  all  have  had 
notice  to  quit  before  long,  for  monsieur's  temper 
was  detestable,  and  his  family,  of  which  he 
used  to  speak  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince,  never 
seemed  to  send  him  any  money.  At  last  this 
fine  young  gentleman  began  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty  more  keenly,  and  the  sharp 
eyes  which  watched  them  detected  that  the 
lady  no  longer  wore  any  jewellery  when  she 
went  out.  Shortly  after  this  was  noticed, 
there  was  a  great  disturbance  in  the  hotel 
because  one  of  the  gentlemen  staying  in  it 
missed  some  gold  and  notes  from  his  j^ort- 
manteau ;  a  waiter  was  suspected,  but  proved 
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to  be  innocent,  and  nothing  was  ever  seen  of 
the  money. 

'*  This  commotion  was  scarcely  forgotten, 
when  a  lady  in  the  hotel  had  a  pair  of 
diamond  earrings  and  some  bracelets  stolen 
from  her  dressing- case.  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Corrie — that  was  the  young  English  lady's 
name — was  ill  in  her  room  at  the  time.  When 
one  of  the  chambermaids  took  up  to  her  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  biscuit  for  the  child,  she  saw 
lying  on  the  sofa  one  of  the  bracelets  which 
had  just  been  missed. 

'*  The  girl  was  intelligent,  and,  guessing  the 
truth,  said : 

"  '  Ah,  madame,  you  have  dropped  one  of 
your  bracelets.' 

'• '  No,'  said  the  lady.  '  It  is  one  my 
husband  has  just  given  me.' 

"  The  chambermaid  hurries  off  with  the  tray, 
and  informs  the  proprietor.  A  strict  look-out 
is  kept  for  the  return  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Corrie.  But  he  knows  better ;  he  does  not 
return. 

*'  Little  by  little  the  truth  leaks  out  to  the 
poor   lady — her   husband   has    robbed    these 
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strangers  and  deserted  her.  Poor  thing  !  she 
was  heart-broken,  they  say ;  she  Avrote  to  her 
friends  in  England,  and  an  old  gentleman — 
her  step-father,  I  believe — came  to  fetch  her 
and  the  child  back,  and  part  of  the  hotel  bill 
was  paid — after  a  dispute.  But  the  proprietor 
was  not  hard  upon  them.  He  saw  that  they 
were  victims  too. 

''  I  saw  father,  and  mother,  and  child  once, 
when  I  went  to  the  hotel  to  visit  my  brother, 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  ladies  again.  But 
when,  six  years  later,  I  saw  the  rich  and 
fashionable  M.  Breteuil  driving  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  I  recognised  him  under  the  beautiful 
moustache  he  had  grown ;  and  when  he  ap- 
peared at  that  little  hotel  where  I  first  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  you,  madame,"  with  a  re- 
spectful inclination  to  Madeline,  "  I  knew  him 
at  once,  and  I  took  good  care — though  our 
visitors'  luggage  was  seldom  worth  ransacking 
— to  lock  up  the  rooms.'' 

^'And  you  never  told  me!"  burst  out 
Madeline. 

The  old  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

''  What  good  would  it  have  done,  madame  ? 
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You  learnt  your  lesson  soon  enough,  and  I 
kept  a  valuable  secret.     That  is  all/' 

"And  this?"  asked  Madame  de  Lancry, 
touching  the  shell- box. 

"  Ah !  this  contains  some  fragments  of 
letters  from  the  Honourable  Mr.  Corrie  to  his 
wife.  They  were  found  in  the  grate  of  the 
room  they  used,  and  it  was  myself  who  pasted 
them  together." 

And,  very  proud  of  her  ingenuity,  Rosalie 
flourished  an  old  letter,  the  torn  pieces  of 
which  were  neatly  joined  together  by  thin 
strips  of  gummed  paper  cut  off  the  edges  of  a 
sheet  of  postage  stamps. 

Madeline,  with  trembling  hands,  took  one 
of  the  letters,  and  began  to  read  it.  She  had 
only  seen  the  first  line,  "  My  darling  wife," 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  hoarse  gasp  from 
Oerald,  who  had  drawn  near  to  listen  to 
Rosalie's  story.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  something  which  had 
for  a  moment  escaped  her  notice  in  the  agita- 
tion the  sight  of  the  handwriting  caused  her. 
It  was  the  crest  at  the  head  of  the  letter  :  Two 
herons,    the   one    standing  with   wings    out- 
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stretched  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
other.  And  the  motto  :  "  Yaincqueur  et 
roy." 

"  What    does   that    mean  ?'^    asked   Gerald 
hoarsely. 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

The  old  patched  letter  fell  from  Madame  de 
Lancry's  fingers  and  fluttered  to  the  ground 
as  Gerald  Staunton's  abrupt  question  showed 
that  he  recognised  the  crest  on  the  paper,  and 
attached  a  terrible  importance  to  the  discovery. 
Rosalie  snapped  up  the  fallen  paper,  and 
examined  it  with  new  interest,  as  she  saw  the 
effect  the  sight  of  it  had  upon  the  young 
Englishman.  Madame  de  Lancry  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  with  pro- 
found sympathy  into  his  white  and  quivering 
face. 

"  Poor  boy  !"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  said  nothing;  he  did  not  seem  to  hear 
her.  He  was  looking  with  dull  eyes  at  the 
birdcage  which  was  hanging  in  the  window, 
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and  appeared  quite  absorbed  in  watching  the 
canary  inside  as  it  hopped  from  perch  to  perch. 
But  his  forehead  was  wet,  and  the  muscles  of 
his  mouth  were  twitching ;  and  his  hand,  as 
she  took  it  gently  in  hers,  was  nerveless  and 
unresponsive  as  that  of  a  dead  man. 

"  Come,  Gerald,  don't  give  way  like  this, 
frightened  like  a  girl  by  something  you  don't 
understand,"  continued  Madame  de  Lancry, 
in  a  louder,  more  stirring  voice. 

He  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  as  one 
might  imagine  a  statue  would  do  if  brought 
suddenly  to  painful  life  ;  and  moistening  his 
mouth  by  an  effort  as  he  turned  towards  her 
and  looked  into  her  face  with  haggard  eyes, 
he  said  huskily : 

^'1  do  understand." 

Then  he  broke  away  from  her  kind  detain- 
ing clasp,  and  picked  up  his  hat,  which  lie 
had  allowed  to  fall,  and  took  from  the  brim  a 
scrap  of  white  cotton  which  it  had  gathered 
from  the  carpet,  and  withdrew  to  the  window 
with  only  one  distinct  feeling — that  of  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  just  missed  making  a 
fearful  "scene."     For  his  blood  was  leaping 
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and  boiling  in  his  veins.  He  felt  conscious 
of  the  surging  of  a  torrent,  the  tumult  of  a 
storm,  whether  in  him  or  around  him  he 
scarcely  realized.  He  felt  no  distinct  sensation 
of  pain,  or  horror,  or  surprise  ;  no  fact  re- 
mained clear  in  his  mind.  His  whole  being 
was  as  if  uprooted,  and  the  wrench  left  him 
for  the  time  as  incapable  of  anything  but 
mechanical  movement  as  an  automaton. 

Madame  de  Lancry  had  suffered  too  much 
from  violent  shocks  of  the  same  kind  to  be 
surprised  at  any  effect  of  a  blow  like  this ; 
and  she  did  not,  as  Eosalie  did,  mistake  his 
dead  calmness  for  sang  froid^  and  marvel  at 
the  stolidity  of  Englishmen,  which  enabled 
them  to  recover  from  a. deadly  blow  to  their 
emotions  more  quickly  than  a  Frenchman 
from  a  twinge  of  toothache. 

"  And  yet  it  must  have  been  something 
that  would  have  hit  another  man  hard  to 
make  him  go  white  like  that  V'  Kosalie 
reflected,  as  she  watched  the  young  fellow 
assist  Madame  de  Lancry  into  the  coupe^  and 
weighed  in  her  hand  affectionately  the  money 
she  had  received  from  the  lady  for  her  long- 
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kept  secret,  and  for  the  letters  which  confirmed 
part  of  it. 

Gerald  was  hard  hit.  He  sat  beside 
Madame  de  Lancry  dming  the  drive  back  into 
Paris  very  silently,  and  almost  without  a 
movement.  A  dull  pain  at  his  heart,  one 
awful  thought  in  his  head,  had  succeeded  to 
the  lethargy  into  which  horror  had  cast  him. 
His  companion  looked  at  him  from  time  to 
time ;  but,  knowing  that  the  hour  for  advice 
or  consolation  was  not  yet  come,  she  remained 
so  sympathetically  quiet  and  still  that  the 
young  man  felt  that  he  was  alone,  yet  that 
in  his  grief,  deep  as  it  was,  he  was  not 
lonely. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  boulevards  again, 
she  touched  his  shoulder  gently : 

"  Tell  the  cocher  to  drive  to  St.  Germains," 
she  said  simply. 

Gerald  obeyed ;  but  as  he  drew  in  his  head 
after  giving  the  order,  he  asked  vacantly : 

"  You  will  put  me  down,  madame,  won't 
you  ?  I  have  to  catch  the  train  —  at 
least " 

He  stopped,  and  the  cold  white  beads  stood 
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again  on  his  forehead.  Madame  de  Lancry 
looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  to  ?" 

"  God  knows !" 

The  tears  were  gathering  in  his  eyes  as  this 
answer  burst  from  him  ;  but  he  forced  them 
back,  and,  not  daring  to  trust  himself  to 
speak  again  for  the  present,  allowed  himself 
to  be  driven  along  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
Avenue  Ulrich,  and  into  the  Bois,  without 
protest,  and  apparently  without  noticing  where 
he  was  going.  And  still  madame  left  him 
alone,  leaning  back  with  closed  eyes,  and  with 
an  expression  of  face  so  fixed  and  immovable 
that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  look 
of  perfect  serenity. 

By  the  time  they  had  left  the  Bois,  Gerald 
had  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  first 
stunned  sensation  which  followed  the  shock 
to  turn  to  his  companion,  and  ask  her  where 
she  was  taking  him. 

"  Taking  you  ?  You  think  I  have  some 
special  object  in  keeping  you  with  me  ?" 

^'  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  do  nothing  by 
chance  in  this  affair." 
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''  I  am  going  with  you — taking  you  to  St. 
Germains." 

"  What  for,  madame  ?" 

''  To  tell  you  an  old  story." 

"  A  story !  Another  story  !  I  think  I 
have  heard  enough  for  one  day.'' 

"  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  you  gave  to 
Rosalie's  long-winded  revelations.  Are  you 
ready  to  tell  me  now  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  whatever  you  please  ; 
though,  since  it  was  your  constant  hints  and 
warnings  that  gave  me  the  key  to  Rosalie's 
story,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  that  I  have 
to  explain  to  you." 

Madame  de  Lancry  admired  the  self-control 
Avhich  enabled  the  young  man  to  speak  with 
his  usual  brusque  straightforw^ardness ;  for 
she  could  see  he  was  still  suffering  deeply, 
and  was  rather  puzzled  by  the  long  duration 
of  the  effect  of  the  shock. 

"  What  did  the  sight  of  the  crest  on  the 
paper  tell  you  ?" 

Gerald  shuddered.  He  answ^ered  huskily, 
after  a  short  pause : 

"  I  recognised  it  as  the  same  crest  I  have 
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seen  on  the  signet-stone.  I  already  knew 
that  the  signet-stone  belonged,  not  as  I  once 
thought,  to  Mr.  Beresford,  but  to  the  thief, 
whom  I  now  know  to  be  M.  de  Breteuil. 
The  sight  of  the  letter  with  the  crest  suddenly 
reminded  me  that  I  had  seen  a  sheet  of  the 
same  paper  before  ;  it  was  an  old  letter  from 
her  mother  which  Peggy  once  showed  me. 
I  did  not  notice  the  crest  at  the  time  ;  I  never 
should  have  remembered  it,  but  for  seeino- 
that  old  letter  on  the  same  sort  of  paper  to- 
day. It  showed  me  in  a  moment  what  it  all 
meant — your  hints ;  the  story  of  the  deserted 
mother  and  the  little  girl  ;  Mr.  Beresford's 
want  of  affection  for  Peggy.  It  was  all 
detached  before,  and  disjointed,  and  confusing  ; 
but  then  I  knew " 

"  Well,  you  knew — what  ?"  asked  Madame 
de  Breteuil  eagerly. 

He  gave  her  an  uneasy  look  of  reproach 
for  her  persistency. 

''  I  knew  that  Peggy  was  not  Mr.  Beresford' s 
daughter  at  all ;  and  that  this  scoundrel  De 
Breteuil,  the  man  who  murdered  my  father, 
whom    I    have    been    huntinof    down    in    the 
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dark  for  you  like  a  bloodhound,  by  scent 
and  not  by  sight,  is  the  father  of  my  own 
wife." 

Madame  de  Lancry  started  violently,  and 
looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments  as  if  resolved 
not  to  believe  that  she  had  heard  him  rightly. 
But  the  steadfast  gaze  he  gave  her  in  return, 
full  of  unutterable  agony,  but  with  a  man's 
determination  even  in  the  wild  stare  of  his 
eyes,  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  this. 

"  You  have  married  that  girl  !"  said  she,  in 
a  broken  whisper. 

"  Yes  ;  I  married  her  yesterday  morning." 

'' Yesterday  morning?  In  France?  With- 
out her  father's  consent  ?"  cried  Madame  de 
Lancry  eagerly.  "  Then  it  is  invalid,  and 
the  marriage " 

"  Is  perfectly  binding,  madame,"  broke  in 
Gerald  gravely.  "  It  took  place  in  England^ 
after  due  publication  of  the  banns,  between 
two  people  both  of  age.  Peggy  is  my  wife, 
for  which  I  still  say,  '  Thank  God  !'  " 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
connection,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  except 
that  it  is   astonishino'  that  the    news   of  her 
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father's  little  irregularities  affected  you  so 
much.  No  doubt  his  speculation  on  the  purses 
of  his  neighbours  will  enable  him  to  endow 
his  daughter  with  a  nice  little  fortune.  I 
congratulate  you." 

Gerald  said  nothing  to  this  ;  he  was  far  too 
seriously  troubled  to  be  moved  by  any  such 
little  carping  outburst.  The  lady  seemed 
rather  irritated  by  his  silence. 

"  Well !"  said  she  sharply. 

"It  is  not  worthy  of  you,  madame,  to  talk 
like  that/'  he  answered,  at  last.  ''  What  has 
that  25001"  child  ever  done  that  she  should  be 
deserted  by  her  husband  at  the  very  time 
when  she  finds  out  that  her  father  is  a 
villain  ?  I  did  wrong  in  marrying  her  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  man  whom  I  supposed 
to  be  her  father — and  I  am  punished.  But 
she  is  blameless  as  a  child.  She  has  had  a 
hard  life  already — at  least  she  shan't  suffer 
any  more  through  me." 

He  spoke  very  slowly,  \^ery  gravely,  but 
Avith  none  of  the  tenderness  which  had 
hitherto  thrilled  his  voice  and  softened  his 
face  at  the  mention  of  Peggy. 
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"You  love  her  still  then  !"  said  Madame 
<le  Breteuil,  in  a  low,  astonished  voice. 

"  God  help  me — no  !"  burst  out  the  young 
husband,  in  passionate  misery.  "  The  very 
thought  of  seeing  again  her  poor  little  pale 
face  makes  me  shiver ;  for  I  know  that  when 
I  next  meet  her,  I  shall  see  in  her  features 
what  I  saw  in  them  once  before — the  likeness 
to  the  face  I  saw  in  the  darkness  on  the  night 
Mr.  Shaw  was  murdered." 

"  You  saw  it  once  before,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  thought  it  was  a  horrible  fancy. 
Now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  look  at  her 
without  remembering  that  it  is  a  ghastly 
reality." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?" 

"  I  must  take  her  away — back  to  England, 
I.  think.  I  know  I  can  get  employment  there 
by  applying  to  my  father's  friends.  I  am  so 
afraid  she  may  hear  something,  unless  I  take 
her  away  at  once.  This  selfish  old  Beresford 
must  certainly  be  in  league  with  De  Breteuil, 
since  he  passed  the  scoundrel's  daughter  off 
as  his  own.  It  will  be  easy,  I  expect,  to 
frighten  him  into  allowing  me  to  take  the  girl 
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away,  by  letting  him  see  how  much  I 
know." 

"  Then  you  would  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
hunting  down  De  Breteuil  ?" 

"  Madame,  what  can  I  do  ?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said  no 
more  ;  but  she  looked  more  determined  than 
ever.  Neither  spoke  again  until  they  were 
driving  slowly  up  the  steep  hill  into  St. 
Germains,  underneath  the  iron  bars  from 
which  the  little  oil  lamps  swung  in  the  days 
of  the  Terror. 

''  Tell  him  to  drive  to  the  Pavilion  Henri 
Quatre,"  said  she. 

It  was  not  yet  four  o'clock,  and  although  it 
was  only  April,  the  sun  was  strong,  and  the 
white  hotel  looked  as  glaringly  clean  and 
bright  as  on  the  afternoon  when  Madeline  had 
paid  her  last  memorable  visit  there.  She  left 
Gerald  to  follow  her  as  she  walked  quickly  past 
the  bowing  proprietor  into  the  large  room  where 
she  and  Louis  de  Breteuil  and  Mr.  Staunton 
had  dined  together.  She  went  straight  up  to 
the  table  where  they  had  sat,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  fancifully -cut  yew-trees  in  the  old- 
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fashioned  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  under- 
neath. As  she  looked  out,  she  forgot  the 
object  she  had  had  in  coming,  the  companion 
she  had  brought  with  her,  the  long  years 
which  had  passed  since  the  ghastly  events 
which  followed  the  merr}^  little  dinner  set 
their  seal  upon  her  life.  A  respectful  cough 
within  a  couple  of  yards  of  her  momentarily 
deaf  ears  recalled  her  attention.  Turning 
suddenly,  she  saw,  standing  reverently  before 
her  beside  the  table,  a  smiling,  pompous, 
urbane  creature,  whose  long-forgotten  face 
flashed  back  into  her  memory  connected  with 
a  score  of  trifling  incidents  of  that  fatal  even- 
ing. She  started  with  an  exclamation  that 
was  almost  a  stifled  scream. 

"  Madame  remembers  me,"  said  the  old 
head- waiter,  more  urbane  than  ever.  "It  is 
eleven  years  since  I  saw  madame  here,  though, 
indeed,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  when  I  see 
madame  just  as  I  saw  her  then." 

''  You  remember  me  !"  cried  the  lady 
abruptly,  flushing  as  she  caught  sight  of 
Gerald,  as  if  a  new  and  bright  thought  had 
struck    her  ;    and    she   beckoned    the   young 
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Englishman  nearer  with  an  imperative  gesture. 
"  Do  you  remember  also  my  companions  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  madame.  The  one  was  a 
gentleman  whom  I  have  often  since  had  the 
honour  of  attending  here,  though  I  did  not 
then  know  who  he  was — the  illustrious  mil- 
lionaire, M.  de  Breteuil." 

Gerald  started  and  drew  nearer. 

"Well,  well,  and  the  other,  the  other?" 
said  ^ladame  de  Lancry  impatiently. 

"  The  other,  madame,  I  remember  perfectly 
also.  I  flatter  myself  that,  like  princes,  I 
never  foro^et  a  face.  The  second  o-entleman 
who  had  the  honour  to  accompany  madame 
was  an  Englishman,  a  tall  handsome  gentle- 
man, of  middle  age,  with  a  short  greyish  beard, 
and  eyes — like  monsieur  there,"  finished  the 
man,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to 
Gerald  by  the  visible  effect  these  words  of 
description  had  upon  him. 

"  Bring  some  coffee  and  some  biscuits," 
said  Madeline,  to  get  rid  of  the  man. 

And  as  he  left  the  room  she  went  up  to 
Gerald,  who  had  sunk  down  upon  a  chair, 
with  his  head  on  his  hands. 

42—2 
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"  You  see  now  why  I  brought  you  here," 
said  she  in  a  voice  so  determined  that  it 
sounded  hard.  "  It  was  here,  on  the  evening 
this  man  remembers,  that  Louis  de  Breteuil 
found  out  that  your  father  carried  property  of 
value  with  him  on  his  way  to  Turin.  We 
dined  at  this  table  ;  your  father  sat  where  you 
are  sitting  now,  I  sat  here,  De  Breteuil  sat 
there,  talking  to  us,  amusing  us  :  me,  the 
woman  whose  life  he  ruined  ;  your  father, 
whose  life  he  took,  whose  good  name  he 
destroyed.  For  eleven  years  this  man  has  led 
the  most  brilliant  of  lives,  committed  other 
crimes,  perhaps  forgotten  those  early  ones  ;  he 
is  rich,  honoured  as  honour  goes,  and,  from 
what  I  know  of  his  nature,  probably  happy. 
Providence  knows  best,  perhaps  you  will  say  ; 
Providence  will  end  his  career  in  Providence's 
own  good  time,  and  if  the  villain  dies  quietly 
and  peacefully  like  a  good  man,  why.  Provi- 
dence must  look  to  that  and  point  the  moral 
its  own  way.  You  are  a  man  and  can  reason ; 
and  if  your  blood  is  tamer  than  that  of  most 
men  of  your  age,  why,  all  the  better  for  you. 
But  /  am  only  a  woman  ;    I  cannot   school 
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myself  to  take  things  as  I  ought.  I  find  the 
means  of  dealing  justice  within  my  reach  ;  I 
only  want  another  arm  to  help  me  deal  the 
blow.  But  then  I  am  alive,  and  justice  and 
revenge  burn  in  my  blood,  and  cry  aloud  to 
be  fed,  to  be  satisfied  ;  the  dead  are  cold  and 
can  cry  for  nothing  :  justice  and  revenge  are 
not  for  them." 

Gerald  sprang  up  with  flushed  and  quiver- 
ing face  as  her  last  slow  words  rang  like  a 
knell  in  his  ears. 

"  Madame,  madame,  have  mercy ;  your 
words  cut  like  knives,"  he  said  with  hissing 
breath.  ''I  will  help  you  to  the  end,  come 
what  may." 

As  usual,  Madame  de  Lancry  did  not  waste 
her  effbrts.  From  the  weird  prophetess, 
stinging  the  young  man  into  ardour  equal  to 
her  own,  she  suddenly  dropped  into  the  bored 
Parisienne  as  the  waiter  bustled  into  the  room 
with  the  cofi*ee.  Ten  minutes  later,  they  were 
driving  back  into  Paris  as  quickly  as  the  tired 
horse  could  drag  them.  The  lady  entered  into 
no  further  parley  on  the  exciting  subject 
whicli  filled   their   minds.       She  took  it  for 
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granted  that  Gerald  had  pledged  himself  to  be 
at  her  commands ;  but  when  she  gave  the 
driver  the  direction  to  go  to  M.  de  Breteuil's 
house  in  the  Avenue  Friedland,  the  young 
fellow  was  startled  by  the  swiftness  of  her 
action. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  see  him  now  ?" 
he  hazarded. 

"  No  ;  I  know  he  is  away  at  the  races  at 
Auteuil.  But  I  Avish  to  see  this  Babette.  If 
she  can  be  bought,  which  is,  from  what  you 
have  told  me,  very  probable,  it  will  simplify 
the  matter." 

''  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  in  with  you, 
madame  ?" 

"  No.  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  the 
work  is  I  want  you  to  do.  I  will  start  the 
fox,  and  I  want  you  to  run  him  to  earth." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madame  ?"  asked 
Gerald,  who  was  not  used  to  having  his  in- 
structions in  metaphor. 

"When  my  persecutions  force  De  Breteuil 
out  of  his  Paris  home,  as  they  will  do,  you 
must  be  on  the  watch,  and  you  must  follow 
him  to  whatever  place  he  makes  for,  if  it  is  a 
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thousand  miles  away.  But  it  will  not  be  so 
far." 

"  When  do  you  expect  De  Breteuil  to  go  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  yet.  But  if  I  am  suc- 
cessful with  this  Babette,  I  shall  hear  from  her 
when  he  starts,  and  I  Avill  put  you  at  once 
on  the  track." 

AYhen  they  had  arrived  within  a  few  doors 
of  the  great  white  mansion,  they  got  out  at 
Madame  de  Lancry's  suggestion,  dismissed  the 
coupe,  and  engaged  a  passing  ^acr^. 

"  You  had  better  wait  here  for  me  in  this," 
said  she.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  keep  you 
long  waiting,  and  I  may  have  something  to 
tell  you  when  I  come  out." 

She  walked  alone  towards  the  house,  and 
Gerald  got  into  the  fiacre,  and  leant  his  head 
back  to  think.  To  guess,  to  imagine,  to 
regret,  to  be  miserable,  remorseful,  impatient ; 
all  this  was  easy,  but  to  form  clear  thoughts 
seemed  impossible.  To  track  down  his  father's 
murderer,  as  he  had  promised ;  to  guard  his 
unhappy  wife  from  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  the  wretch's  daughter  ;  these  two  appa- 
rently hopelessly  incompatible  tasks   he  was 
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bound  to  strain  every  nerve  to  fulfil.  He 
knew  that,  and  realized  the  difiiculty  of  it. 

But  the  one  idea  which  would  cross  and 
recross  his  mind  at  every  point  of  the  compli- 
cation was,  what  share  had  Mr.  Beresford  had 
in  all  this  villainy  ?  and  what  steps  would 
he  take  when  he  learnt  that  it  was  all  dis- 
covered ? 

"  I  think  he  is  the  most  mysterious  figure 
in  the  whole  business,"  he  reflected. 

At  that  moment  the  victoria  he  had  ad- 
mired so  much  the  evening  before  dashed  past, 
and  drove  through  the  porte-cochere  of  M.  de 
Breteuil's  house.  A  gentleman  was  in  it 
alone,  but  the  carriage  passed  out  of  sight  too 
quickly  for  Gerald  to  see  him  clearly.  The 
young  fellow  grew  hot  at  the  thought  that  it 
was  probably  the  man  whom  they  were  track- 
ing down. 

"  If  she  were  to  meet  him  !"  was  the  ap- 
palling suggestion  which  flashed  through  his 
mind. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ix  spite  of  lier  strength  of  mind,  of  the  eleven 
years  during  which  the  pangs  both  of  jealousy 
and  of  humiliation  had  presumably  had  time 
to  cool,  Madame  de  Lancry  felt,  as  she  asked 
if  Madame  de  Breteuil  was  at  home,  the  old 
sting  of  bitter  mortification  prick  her  for  a 
moment  almost  as  keenly  as  ever. 

"Madame  de  Breteuil!"  The  name  she 
herself  had  borne  during  that  short  fever  of 
wild  and  passionate  happiness  which  had 
ended  abruptly  as  death.  Every  step,  as  she 
followed  the  silent  servant  upstairs  through 
the  painted  hall  and  the  long  corridor,  through 
the  open  windows  of  which  came  sweet  per- 
fumes and  sounds  of  rippling  fountains  from 
the  conservatory,  recalled  the  beautiful  home 
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wliicli  had  been  paradise  to  her,  with  Louis 
for  a  god.     In  the  drawing-room,  his  fantastic 
taste  was  still  more  apjDarent — his  caprice  of 
declining   to    have    anything   about   him   the 
counterjDart  of  which  he  could  see  in  any  other 
house.    A  fashion  set  by  anyone  else  he  would 
not   follow.     Chairs,   couches,    and   ottomans 
were  twice  as  large  as  those  in  other  Paris 
mansions,  and  the  seats  were  twice  as  low 
Plush  and  satin  being  fashionable,  his  furni 
ture  was   covered  with   canvas,   thickly  em 
broidered   with  silk   and    chenille  and   gold 
Since  salon  mantelpieces  are  usually  of  marble 
his  were  of  carved  oak.     No  vase,  no  statue 
no  cabinet,  however  dark  the  corner  in  which 
it  stood,  had  its  counterpart  in  any  other  house 
in  Paris.     However  inadvertently  Madame  de 
Lancry  might   have   entered   this  room,   she 
would  have  known  that  it  had  been  furnished 
under  the  governing  eye  of  Louis  de  Breteuil. 
The  servant  was  not  sure  whether  Madame 
de   Breteuil   was   at   home   to-day.      He   left 
madame  in   the  salon  and  went   to   inquire. 
She   herself   had   no    doubt   that   the   game- 
keeper's daughter  would  see  her. 
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"  Poor  creature !"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Left 
alone  by  Louis,  probably  after  a  severe  scold- 
ing, with  no  resources  but  making  herself  ill 
with  bonbons,  and  trying  on  dresses  and 
bonnets  which  she  spoils  in  the  act,  to  hear 
that  a  lady  wishes  to  see  her  will  be  a  mad 
excitement  for  her.  I  shall  have  to  wait  while 
she  makes  herself  look  ridiculous  to  impress 
me." 

Resigned  to  this,  Madame  de  Lancry  roamed 
throuo^h  the  two  rooms  which  Gerald  had  ex- 
plored,  and  peeped  into  another  at  the  opposite 
end  to  Babette's  boudoir.  This  was  a  fair- 
sized  room,  which  looked  small  after  the  other 
two.  The  2^ortiere  before  the  door  was  drawn 
aside,  and  the  door  was  open  only  just  far 
enough  for  Madeline  to  see  that  the  room 
looked  particularly  luxurious  and  inviting. 

"  Louis'  own  room,"  she  thought  at  once, 
and  put  her  head  round  the  door.  "  Stud}^, 
or  smoking-room,  or  whatever  he  calls  it. 
Very  nice  indeed." 

She  glanced  back  through  the  larger  rooms ; 
no  one  was  in  them  yet.  As  there  was  every 
reason   why    she    should   make   herself    well 
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acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  place, 
she  slipped  quickly  into  the  little  room,  and 
looked  about  her.  High  windows  on  her  left 
hand,  overlooking  the  courtyard ;  the  rest  of 
the  walls  hung  with  tapestry — not  ancient, 
time-worn,  and  dull-coloured,  but  modern, 
rich- tinted,  and  in  all  its  first  beauty  of 
texture  and  colouring.  There  were  no  seats 
but  cushions ;  no  doors  to  be  seen.  But 
Madeline  had  not  forgotten  De  Breteuil's 
wa^'s,  and  she  inspected  every  corner  with 
keen  eyes,  quite  prepared  to  meet  another 
pair  equally  keen  peering  out  at  her  from 
some  unsuspicious-looking  fold  of  the  dark 
hangings.  In  a  few  moments,  grown  bolder, 
she  walked  round  by  the  walls,  passed  her 
hand  over  the  tapestry,  and  was  rewarded  by 
finding  that,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  door 
by  which  she  had  come  in,  a  double  thickness 
of  the  hangings  concealed  a  very  neatly 
introduced  door,  distinguished  from  the  next 
panel  in  the  wall  only  by  a  tiny  keyhole. 
The  door  was  fastened.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  the  rings  from  which  the  over- 
hanging  tapestry  was    suspended   rattled   so 
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loudly  when  the  folds  Avere  lifted  as  to  warn 
anyone  who  might  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  of  an  intruder's  approach.  She  laughed 
harshly  as  she  let  the  tapestry  fall  from  her 
hand. 

"  The  holy  of  holies  !"  she  said  to  herself 
mockingly.  "  Louis'  private  apartments,  with 
a  little  convenient  staircase  used  only  by  him- 
self— and  one  other  person." 

She  looked  straight  in  front  of  her  at  the 
concealing  curtain  as  shrewdly  as  if  her  eyes 
actually  saw  what  she  at  haphazard  described. 
Then  she  turned  slowly,  and  her  glance  fell 
upon  a  large  half-length  portrait  of  Louis,  in 
a  massive  frame  of  carved  bog-oak  and  silver, 
which  stood  by  itself  on  a  low  table  at  one 
side  of  the  room.  The  sight  fascinated  her. 
As  she  looked  she  drew  nearer,  until  she  came 
so  close  to  the  picture  that  she  had  to  stoop  to 
see  it  well,  and  from  stooping  she  fell  in  a  few 
moments  down  on  her  knees  and  remained, 
with  her  head  supported  by  her  two  hands, 
gazing  into  the  hard,  smiling  face  of  the 
portrait  with  the  intensity  of  a  devotee  at  a 
shrine. 
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Worked  up  by  the  object  of  her  visit  to  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  she  had  suddenly 
taken  the  fancy,  as  this  picture  caught  her 
eye,  to  try  to  recall  the  old  feelings,  to  kindle 
the  old  fire,  to  look  on  the  portrait  as  she 
would  have  done  eleven  years  ago.  If  time 
and  fickleness  had  efi'aced  Louis  from  her 
heart  and  mind,  this  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. But  to  pass  from  a  tempest  of  hatred 
into  a  vivid  remembrance  of  a  tempest  of 
equally  violent  fondness  was  comparatively 
easy  ;  and  when  at  last  a  heavy  step  behind 
her  roused  Madeline,  it  was  natural  for  the 
newcomer  to  mistake  her  attitude  of  homao^e 
to  the  past  for  that  of  present  devotion. 

Madame  de  Lancry  turned  as  she  still  knelt, 
took  in  at  a  glance  the  chief  details  of  the 
handsome,  rustic  face  and  figure  in  their  inap- 
propriate setting  of  Parisian  finery,  and 
rose  very  composedly,  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
contempt  for  this  beautiful  person,  and  a  con- 
viction that  she  would  be  easy  enough  to 
manage.  But  she  was  prepared  for  an  out- 
burst of  jealousy  ;  so  she  bowed  to  Babette, 
who  gave  her  an  awkward  courtesy  in  return, 
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and  waited  in  a  disrnified  manner  to  hear  what 
the  probably  infuriated  young  person  would 
have  to  say. 

But  the  young  person  had  nothing  to  say. 
She  simply  stared  at  the  tall  lady  with  lovely, 
vacant  eyes,  as  a  cow  looks  at  one  over  a 
hedge,  uncertain  whether  to  go  on  munching, 
or  to  retire  to  a  safer  distance  from  that 
capricious  and  surprising  thing  —  a  human 
being  ;  and  then,  as  Madame  de  Lancry  gave 
no  sign  of  her  intentions,  Babette  raised  her 
left  hand  and  arm,  laden  with  rings  and 
bracelets,  to  her  pretty  fair  head,  and  naively 
scratched  it. 

In  truth,  the  poor  creature  was  utterly 
jDuzzled.  Instinct  told  her  that  she  was  in 
presence  of  her  superior,  and  she  looked  to 
that  superior  to  take  the  initiative.  Getting 
no  help  from  her  visitor,  Babette  grew  very 
red,  and  shuffling  about  from  one  foot  to  the 
other  under  her  handsome  dress,  she  said  at 
last,  jerking  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
photograph  : 

"  You  know  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Madeline,  ''  I  know  him." 
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less. 


"  And  you  ain't  afraid — if  you  know  him — 
to  come  here  into  his  rooms  without  permis- 
sion ?" 

"  No.     Are  you  ?" 

^'  Mon  Dieu,  yes !  I  only  dare  to  come  here 
when  I  know  he  is  a  long  way  out  of  the  way. 
Then  I — I  amuse  myself." 

Her  wavering'  glance  round  the  room  suffi- 
ciently indicated  that  her  amusement  consisted 
in  "  rummaging."  She  looked  again  at  the 
lady  in  black,  sideways,  shyly,  but  with 
evident  admiration.  Madame  de  Lancry 
raised  her  veil  and  smiled  at  her.  The 
simple  creature  grew  suddenly  confident,  like 
a  child. 

^'  Do  you  like  him  ?"  she  asked  in  a  rough 
whisper,  coming  nearer. 

"  Not  very  much." 

"  Well,  and  no  more  don't  I." 

She  drew  near,  confidentially. 

''  I  can't  bear  him — that  I  can't ;  and  the 
things  I  have  to  eat  and  the  clothes  I  have 
to  wear  don't  make  up  for  it  neither.  And  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  if  I  knew  how,  I'd  run 
away." 
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*'  Would  you?  Where  do  you  want — where 
would  you  go  ?" 

"I'd  go  right  back  home  to  'Les  Bou- 
leaux/  the  place  where  I  used  to  live,  near 
Calais.  This  sort  of  life  don't  agree  with 
me." 

No  moral  scruples  of  any  kind  seemed  to 
trouble  her  ;  she  was  simply  an  animal  who 
preferred  liberty  to  confinement. 

"  It's  so  dull,"  said  she,  yawning  widely. 
"  There's  no  creatures  to  feed,  and  no  cows  to 
milk,  no  washing,  no  garden  to  see  to,  no 
market  to  take  the  things  to  when  they've 
growed  up  all  fresh  and  nice."  (At  the  men- 
tion of  these  simple  pleasures  her  eyes  grew 
bright  and  her  voice  unsteady.)  "  And  when 
I'm  dull,  he  takes  me  to  the  opera.  Opera! 
Who  cares  for  the  opera  ?" — with  strong  con- 
tempt. "  And  he  was  angry  when  I  laughed 
at  all  those  girls  capering  about.  All  very 
fine  for  those  who  like  it.  But  I  don't ;  I 
hate  the  life  and  him  too." 

"  Well,  I  dislike  him  quite  as  much  as  you 
can  do.  And  if  you  will  help  me  to  find  out 
something    I    want    to   know   about    him,    I 
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promise  to  get  you  free  to  go  back  to  your 
country  home." 

Babette  looked  at  her  fearfully  and  incredul- 
ously. The  unknown  lady  was  promising  too 
much. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  ?"  she  asked 
slowly. 

^'  Where  M.  de  Breteuil  keeps  his  papers." 

"Ah!" 

The  tone  with  which  she  uttered  this  simple 
exclamation  betrayed  that  she  was  in  a  position 
to  give  the  required  information.  Madame  de 
Lancry  glanced  at  the  hangings  which  con- 
cealed the  locked  door.  Involuntarily  Babette 
nodded. 

"  You  have  the  key  ?  Or  at  least  you 
know  where  it  is  ?" 

''  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  peasant  woman 
evasively,  glancing  round  her  with  growing- 
uneasiness.  ''  Besides,  how  am  I  to  know 
you  will  keep  your  j)romise  ?" 

*'  If  I  once  get  hold  of  De  Breteuil's  papers 
I  can  compel  him  to  leave  Paris." 

"  But  it's  me  that  wants  to  leave  Paris,  not 
him!" 
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''  When  he  is  gone  you  can  do  as  you  like ; 
is  not  that  so  ?  And  I  will  take  care  you  are 
safe.  Come,  can't  you  trust  me  ?  I'm  sure 
you  know  you  can." 

Her  manner,  which  she  knew  how  to  make 
winning,  Avas  irresistible  to  the  poor  creature 
in  her  unsympathetic  surroundings.  Babette 
gave  one  more  frightened  glance,  through  the 
door  by  which  she  had  entered,  into  the  two 
larger  rooms ;  then  walked  to  the  fireplace,  put 
her  hand  into  the  back  of  the  clock,  and  drew 
out  a  tiny  key,  which  she  hastily  thrust  into 
the  lock  of  the  concealed  door.  It  opened  at 
once  ;  all  that  Madame  de  Lancry  could  see  at 
first  was  that  the  apartment,  or  passage,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  to  which  it  led,  was  dark. 
Babette  suddenly  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  her 
arm — a  new  difficulty  had  occurred  to  her. 

"  But,"  she  said  in  a  loud,  excited  whisper 
close  to  the  lady's  ear,  "  if  I  go  back  to  my 
father's  cottage,  M.  de  Breteuil  will  come 
there  after  me.  For  my  father  has  a  charge 
for  him " 

-  What  charire  ?" 


But  Babette  looked  frightened. 
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"  I  must  not  tell  you.  It  would  bring  the 
police  on  to  us  if  it  were  known " 

Madame  de  L  an  cry  was  impatient. 

"  Trust  to  me.  The  police  will  have  enough 
evidence  without  interfering  with  you." 

With  more  physical  strength  than  the 
sturdily-built  countr}^  girl  would  have  given 
her  credit  for,  she  wTenched  herself  away  from 
Babette's  detaining  hands,  and  went  cautiously 
through  the  door  into  the  darkness  beyond. 
As  her  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  change 
from  the  bright  sunset  light  in  the  room  she 
had  left,  Madame  de  Lancry  found  that  she 
was  in  a  room  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  large  cupboard,  very  dimly  lighted 
by  a  little  window  high  up  on  the  right-hand 
side,  through  which  a  few  feeble  rays  came 
from  the  interior,  not  the  exterior,  of  the 
house. 

It  was  apparently  a  sort  of  lumber-room  and 
wardrobe  for  old  clothes,  and  it  had  a  close 
and  musty  smell.  Well-used  portmanteaus 
and  trunks  filled  most  of  the  space  of  the  floor, 
and  projected  from  a  shelf  which  ran  high  up 
round  the  w^alls  ;  under  this  shelf  was  a  row 
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of  pegs,  from  which  hung  a  couple  of  old 
travelling-cloaks,  a  shooting-jacket  and  three 
or  four  men's  hats  and  caps.  Madame  de 
Breteuil  knew  very  well  that  a  gentleman  of 
De  Breteuil's  position  and  tastes  does  not  keep 
old  hats  and  coats  for  nothing.  She  therefore 
leaned  across  a  couple  of  tall  boxes,  and  lifted 
one  of  the  cloaks  away  from  the  wall.  Behind 
it  her  sharp  eyes  detected  another  keyhole,  and 
retreatino'  to  the  door  throuoii  which  she  had 
entered,  and  through  which  Babette  was  peer- 
ing with  eager  but  frightened  curiosity,  she 
withdrew  the  little  key  and  tried  it  in  the 
inner  door.  That  also  opened,  and  Madame 
de  L  an  cry  went  through  the  narrow  passage 
beyond  far  enough  to  find  that  it  led  to  a 
downward  staircase.  But  this  discovery  was 
too  much  for  Babette;  after  uttering  piteous 
remonstrances  to  the  lady  against  her  dangerous 
darino;.  the  frio;htened  creature  drew  back  from 
the  doorway  and  disappeared. 

Madame  de  Lancry  returned  to  the  lumber- 
room,  and  withdrew  the  little  key  from  the 
door,  whicli  she  left  ajar.  She  had  no  time  to 
lose  in  search  of  Babette,  to  try  to  extract  more 
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information  on  the  subject  of  the  place  where 
De  Breteuil  kept  his  papers  ;  she  did  not  know 
how  soon  he  might  return,  and  she  was  j)OS- 
sessed  by  a  dogged  resolution  not  to  leave  the 
house  until  she  had  obtained  enough  evidence 
against  him  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  police 
and  set  them  on  the  track  of  the  fashionable 
millionnaire.  So  she  boldly  set  to  work  to 
make  havoc  among  the  trunks,  turning  them 
over  with  the  acute  conviction  that  somewhere 
among  the  least  accessible  of  them  she  would 
find  what  she  wanted. 

It  was  with  a  great  rush  of  blood  to  her 
head  and  a  violent  throbbing  at  her  heart  that, 
at  last,  in  a  corner  below  the  small  window 
and  underneath  an  Enoflish  Gladstone  bao\  she 
found  a  leather  hat-box  heavier  than  the  rest. 
It  was  not  locked,  though  the  key  was  in  it; 
she  raised  the  lid,  and,  with  a  smothered  cry 
of  disappointment,  found  that  it  was  crammed 
with  old  newspapers  and  guide-books.  Just 
as  she  was  on  the  point  of  shutting  it  again,  she 
saw  that  a  hasty  touch  of  her  impatient  fingers 
had  dislodged  some  of  the  papers,  exposing  to 
view  a  small,  dark  object  underneath.     She 
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felt  it,  raised  it,  and  found  tliat  it  was  a  re- 
volver. This  discovery  made  her  hunt  further : 
in  another  moment  she  kneAv  that  she  had 
found  Avhat  she  sought.  Straining  her  eyes  in 
the  gloom  to  which  they  had  now  become 
accustomed,  she  drew  out  a  handful  of 
papers  which  a  few  moments'  scrutiny  showed 
her  to  be  securities  of  various  kinds,  bank- 
notes, the  numbers  of  which  she  guessed  to  be 
stopped,  and  other  papers  of  the  same  kind, 
which  De  Breteuil,with  characteristic  audacity, 
kept  by  him  either  on  the  chance  of  their 
proving  valuable,  or  out  of  the  recklessness 
born  of  impunity. 

Madame  de  Lancry  uttered  a  short  laugh 
of  triumph  at  her  own  sagacity.  Knowing 
from  what  sources  De  Breteuil  obtained  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  she  had  felt  certain 
that  he  must  have  in  his  possession  some 
dangerous  property  of  this  kind,  which,  used 
by  an  enemy,  must  inevitably  ruin  him. 
She  did  not  scruple  to  thrust  the  first-fruits  of 
her  search  pell-mell  into  her  pockets,  and  her 
white  hands,  from  which  she  had  long  since 
pulled  off  her  gloves,  were  diving  again  into 
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the  box  in  an  eager  search  for  more,  when  a 
heavy  tread  behind  her  from  the  door  which 
led  into  the  drawing-rooms  caused  her  to 
pause,  and  to  turn  round  with  another  exulting 
laugh. 

^'Babette!  Babette!  he  is  in  my  power !  he 
is  a  dead  man  !"  she  cried,  as  she  sat  back  and 
turned  round  with  excitement.  But  the  laugh 
at  the  end  of  her  words  died  away  suddenly 
on  her  lips.  It  was  not  Babette.  Glaring  at 
her  out  of  the  darkness  with  livid  face  and 
burning  eyes,  his  blue  lips  shaking  with 
diabolical  anger,  and  his  white  teeth  shining 
like  those  of  a  beast  of  prey,  was  Louis  de 
Breteuil.  Branded  with  every  foulest  crime, 
bearing  on  his  savage  and  distorted  face  the 
impress  of  every  passion  that  can  harden  and 
degrade,  the  sight  of  Avhat  he  had  become  for 
a  moment  froze  the  blood  of  the  woman 
who  had  once  adored  him.  The  next  moment 
she  was  glancing  furtively  to  left  and  right, 
making  ready  for  a  struggle  of  muscle  or 
of  wits. 

^'  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 
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She  did  not  answer. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Babetfce,  I  say?" 
he  repeated  in  a  louder  voice. 

Madame  de  Lancry's  heart  leapt  up  with  a 
sudden,  savage  suggestion  of  her  passionate 
revenge.  He  had  not  recognised  her  voice  : 
kneeling  there  in  the  gloom,  her  tall  figure 
passed  for  the  equally  massive  form  of  Babette. 
Stealthily  in  the  dimness  she  felt  for  the 
revolver  ;  she  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
loaded,  and  if  she  had  known  that  it  was,  she 
could  not  have  fired  it  off ;  but  it  would 
serve  lier  purpose.  Then  she  bent  her  head 
upon  her  hands  and  affected  to  sob.  It  was 
not  difiicult  acting,  for  she  was  really  shaking 
from  head  to  foot,  and  her  breath  was  coming 
in  short  gasps.  De  Breteuil  stepped  over  some 
of  the  lumber  and  shook  her  shoulder  roughly. 

''  You  stupid,  prying  fool,  get  up,"  said  he 
brutally.  "  What  crack-brained  craze  have 
you  got  hold  of  now  ?  Do  you  want  to  get 
sent  back  to  your  pigs  and  your  parents  ?  I 
took  you  away  because  I  thought  you  were  a 
fool,  but  upon  my  soul  I  begin  to  think  you 
are  something  worse." 
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He  ended  with  another  and  rougher  shake  ; 
a  sudden  doubt  crossed  his  mind  as  Madame 
de  Lancry,  sick  ^^dth  unutterable  horror  at  his 
touch,  still  held  her  head  down.  He  paused 
a  second,  bending  over  her  ]  then  he  hissed 
into  her  ear  : 

"  Who  the  d— 1  are  you  ?" 

She  turned  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ?" 

He  shrank  back  with  an  awful  curse,  and, 
Cjuick  as  thought,  Madeline  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  pointed  the  revolver  straight  at  his  head. 
It  would  probably  not  have  shot  him,  even  if 
her  shaking  hand  had  discharged  it,  but  it 
looked  menacino;  enouo^h  in  the  hands  of  the 
excited  woman.  De  Breteuil  shrank  back, 
cowed. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  repeated  Madeline. 
"  Don't  you  know  the  woman  whom  you 
betrayed,  whom  you  deserted,  on  whose  money 
you  lived,  whose  life  you  ruined  ?  Perhaps 
I  can  recall  myself  to  your  mind.  Do  you 
remember  how,  having  committed  a  murder  and 
taken  my  own  husband  for  an  accomplice,  you 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  let  bygones  be 
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bygones,  and  to  come  with  you  to  a  restaurant 
and  dine  and  drink  champagne ;  and  how  I 
unaccountably  turned  sulky  and  refused  ? 
Surely  you  must  remember  that !  I  con- 
gratulated you  on  your  partner,  and  promised 
that  you  would  have  luck,  as  you  have  done. 
And  I  prophesied  one  other  thing  :  that  some 
day  you  would  make  a  little  slip,  which  I 
should  make  use  of  to  track  you  doAvn.  Now 
that  has  come  true,  and  I  warn  you,  clever 
rogues  as  you  both  are,  your  last  resource  will 
be  as  powerless  to  save  you  from  man's  justice 
as  it  is  to  save  you  now  from  a  woman's 
revenge." 

As  she  poured  out  her  hot  words,  De 
Breteuil  remained  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
abject  and  cowering,  daunted  by  her  sudden 
attack.  But  the  moment  that  she,  revolver  in 
hand,  made  for  the  door,  he  started  forward, 
and  drew  it  towards  him ;  it  shut  with  a 
spring. 

Still  she  came  forward.  As  she  reached 
the  middle  of  the  tiny  room,  he  sprang  at  her, 
with  mad  eyes,  and  a  hissing,  hungry  sound 
between  his  teeth,  as  if  he  Avould  tear  her  to 
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pieces.  Flinging  down  tlie  revolver,  she 
dashed  like  the  wind  through  the  opposite 
door  leading  to  the  staircase,  and  pulled  it 
towards  her.  To  her  intense  relief,  that  closed 
with  a  spring  also,  and  she  heard  the  sound  of 
a  heavy  blow  upon  the  solid  wood  as  she  flew 
down  the  staircase.  She  was  at  the  bottom 
in  a  few  moments,  groping  her  way  along  a 
narrow  passage.  She  could  not  see,  but  she 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
finding  that  she  had  come  to  the  end.  She 
felt  the  wall  in  front  of  her,  straining  her  ears 
in  fear  of  footsteps  behind,  until  her  fingers 
touched  a  handle,  which  she  turned  in  a  fever 
of  hope  which  another  moment  fulfilled.  She 
was  out  in  the  street  at  the  back  of  the  house  ; 
hastily  closing  the  door  in  the  wall  through 
which  she  had  escaped,  Madeline,  recollecting 
by  an  efi'ort  where  she  was,  staggered  along, 
giddy  and  trembling,  towards  the  turning 
which  would  lead  her  to  where  she  had  left 
Gerald  in  the  fiacre. 


CHAPTER  X. 

As  Madame  de  Lancry  drew  near  to  the  Jiac7r, 
Gerald,  who  was  on  the  watch,  jumped  out, 
hurried  towards  her,  and  gave  her  his 
arm. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  whether  she  had 
met  De  Breteuil :  the  Avear  and  tear  of  the 
exciting  half-hour  she  had  passed  had  made, 
for  the  time,  ten  years'  havoc  in  the  great 
beauty  she  still  possessed.  The  hand  she  put 
through  the  young  man's  arm  was  weak  and 
fliltering  as  that  of  an  infirm  old  Avoman, 
and  her  footsteps  tottered  still  as  he  led  her 
gently  to  the  fiacre  and  helped  her  in. 

"Back  to  the  hotel,  madame  ?"  he  asked 
softly. 

"  No.     AVait  a  moment,"  said  she,  as    she 
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took  her  scent-bottle  from  the  seat  beside  her, 
sprinkled  a  handkerchief  with  eau-de-Cologne, 
and  held  it  to  her  drawn,  pale  face.  The 
simple  remedy  did  her  less  good  than  the 
short  rest  and  reflection  which  the  application 
of  it  gave  her  time  for.  In  a  very  few  seconds 
she  raised  her  head  again  and  spoke  quite  com- 
posedly. "  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do  now," 
she  said,  with  anxious  gravity  more  human 
than  her  previous  fierce  determination ;  "to- 
morrow I  shall  go  to  the  poUce,  and  I  think 
the  evidence  I  can  place  in  their  hands  is 
strong  enough  to  procure  him,"  a  short  gasp 
interrupted  her,  "  a  domiciliary  visit.  But  he 
knows  this,  or  he  will  know  it  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  has  one  last  resource,  which 
he  will  almost  certainly  use.  I  want  your 
help  to  defeat  him  here." 

"  All  right,"  said  Gerald  hoarsely. 

"  At  the  back  of  his  house  there  is  a  private 
door  ;  I  will  point  it  out  to  you.  I  want  you 
to  remain  on  the  watch,  no  matter  how  long, 
until  it  opens,  and  some  one  comes  out.  You 
must  follow  that  person,  the  first  who  comes 
out,  whoever  it  may  be,  and  however  far  that 
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person  may  go,  until — well,  until  you  find 
you  are  at  fault.  Then,  stay  wherever  you 
lose  sight  of  that  person,  and  communicate  at 
once  with  me." 

"  By  letter  ?"  asked  Gerald. 

"  No,  by  telegram.  Say  whatever  you  like, 
it  does  not  matter  what.  I  shall  understand 
that  the  address  you  give  is  the  place  where 
you  lost  sight  of  him." 

"  But  supposing  I  don't  lose  sight  of  him," 
suggested  the  young  fellow,  rather  nettled  by 
the  supposed  slight  cast  upon  his  sagacity. 

"  We  need  not  consider  that  possibility," 
she  answered  calmly. 

"  But,  Madame  de  Lancry,  of  course  I  will 
do  this  if  you  insist,  but  isn't  it  the  sort 
of  work  for  a  detective  rather  than  for  me  ?" 

"  There  is  no  time  to  get  a  detective  to  do 
it.  Even  while  we  are  speaking,  De  Breteuil 
may  have  got  away." 

"  Well,  then,  he  must  get  as  far  as  he 
pleases.     I'm  not  a  bloodhound." 

For  all  answer  to  this  outburst,  Madame 
de  Lancry  got  out  of  the  Jiacre,  took  Gerald's 
arm  again,  led  him  into  the  back  street  from 
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which,  she  had  just  come,  and  pomted  to  the 
door  she  had  spoken  about. 

"  If  you  stand  up  here,  in  the  entrance 
to  this  court,  you  can  watch  without  being 
seen,"  said  she.  *'  When  the  person  you  have 
to  follow  comes  out,  you  can  use  your  own 
discretion  as  to  the  best  way  of  remaining 
unseen  during  your  pursuit." 

"  But,  madame,  I  would  rather  not." 

"  If  you  like,  you  may,  at  the  end  of  your 
journey,  keep  the  knowledge  you  will  have 
gained  to  yourself  I  am  not  fit  to  undertake 
this  task  myself,  Gerald  ;  but  if  you  will  not, 
I  must.  I  have  braved  him  once  to-day  ;  I  can 
do  so  again." 

"No,  madame,  I  will  go,"  said  Gerald, 
conquered  again  by  the  woman's  irresistible 
will.  "  Of  course  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
expose  yourself  to  this  man's  brutality.  But 
if  I  2ro,  at  all  risks  I  must  meet  him." 

Madame  de  Lancry  laughed.  "  Bj  all 
means  meet  him — if  you  can."  And  without 
another  word  she  left  him,  and  walked  quickly 
away.  Left  to  himself,  the  excitement  of  the 
situation    seized  upon    Gerald,    and  grew   so 
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strong,  that  within  ten  minutes  he  was  watch- 
ing the  little  door  Madame  de  Lancry  had 
pointed  out  with  tiger-like  eagerness  scarcely 
less  intense  than  her  own.  He  said  to  him- 
self, nevertheless,  that  he  was  wasting  his 
energies,  as  De  Breteuil  would  certainly  have 
preparations  to  make  for  his  departure,  even 
if  he  did  go,  which  would  occupy  some  hours. 
He  had  scarcely  come  to  this  conclusion, 
however,  and  allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  for  a 
moment  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of 
the  turning  by  which  Madame  de  Lancry  had 
disappeared,  when  his  attention  was  recalled 
by  the  sight  of  the  little  white  door  in  the 
wall  opening  slowly  ;  a  man  in  an  old  cloak 
and  hat,  holding  in  his  hand  a  common  thick 
walking-stick,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
a  seedy  music-teacher  or  drawing-master,  came 
quietly  out,  and  after  stopping  a  moment 
at  the  end  of  the  house-wall  to  take  from  his 
pocket  a  pair  of  worsted  gloves  and  put  them 
on,  sauntered  along  the  street  at  a  meditative 
pace,  using  his  stick  to  walk  by,  and  looking 
up  in  the  air  at  the  sky  above  him  with  all  the 
appearance  of  abstraction  common  to  artists 
VOL.  III.  44 
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of   a   low    raok    with    more   ambition    than 
talent. 

Gerald  stared  after  him  in  bewilderment. 
Madame  de  Lancry's  calculations  had  resulted 
in  a  most  grave  mistake  :  she  had  told  him  to 
follow  the  first  person  who  should  come  out 
by  the  door  in  the  wall  ;  here  he  was,  but 
obviously  he  was  not  the  person  intended. 
The  young  Englishman  had  not  been  able  to 
catch  sight  of  his  face,  but  his  gait,  his  dress, 
his  manner,  all  forbade  him  to  suj)pose  that 
this  seedy,  sauntering  gentleman  could  be  the 
hard,  cruel,  yet  imjDctuous  and  dashing  Louis 
de  Breteuil.  And  yet  this  obscure-looking 
person  seemed,  now  that  he  had  left  the 
millionnaire's  house  some  hundred  yards  behind, 
to  be  getting  over  the  ground  at  a  very  good 
pace  ;  and,  again,  Madame  de  L  an  cry's  direc- 
tions, whether  mistaken  or  not,  had  been  very 
clear.  After  some  hesitation,  seeing  that  the 
stranger  was  rapidly  approaching  a  point 
where  he  would  disappear  from  sight  altogether, 
Gerald  stepped  out  into  the  road,  and,  casting 
an  occasional  look  behind  him  in  the  direction 
of  the   white   door   in   the   wall,    set   off  on 
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the  track  of  the  "seedy-looking  man.  He  was 
still  undecided  as  to  whether  he  had  not 
started  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  until,  the  man 
in  the  cloak  having  got  into  a  fiacre^  and 
Gerald  having  got  into  another,  telling  the 
driver  to  follow  the  first  one,  the  young 
Englishman  found  himself  in  a  short  time  at 
the  Gare  du  Nord.  He  jumped  out,  paid  the 
driver,  and  kept  the  man  in  the  cloak  in  sight, 
trying  hard  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  features 
as  he  did  so. 

But  it  was  dark  by  this  time,  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  get  near  enough  to  risk  being 
recognised  if  this  seedy-looking  person  should 
indeed  prove  to  be,  as  he  was  forced  to  begin 
to  believe,  the  criminal  whom  Madame  de 
Lancry  was  hunting  down.  In  confirmation 
of  this  belief,  the  shabby-looking  man  took  a 
first-class  ticket,  and  Gerald,  who  found  that 
even  the  third-class  fare  left  his  own  fortune 
at  the  low  ebb  of  nine  sous  and  a  postage 
stamp,  carefully  watched  the  stranger  take  his 
seat  before  looking  out  for  a  place  for  himself 
in  a  less  comfortable  compartment.  At  each 
of  the  stopping-places  on  the  way  to  Calais, 
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Gerald  paraded  the  platform  and  kept  a  careful 
eye   on    the   soft   wide -brimmed    professorial 
hat,    which    was  all  he   could    see,    even   on 
tiptoe,  of  the  mysterious  owner  of  the  long 
cloak.       The   young   fellow    could    not   help 
thinking  that  the  clever  and  careful  way  in 
which  this  man  kept  his  face  from  view  with- 
out exciting  attention  from  anyone  but  himself 
was  a  suspicious  circumstance  ;  and  he  was  a 
good    deal   troubled  by  consideration  of  the 
difficulty  he  should  be  in  if,  as  he  could  not 
doubt,  this  man  should  cross  to  England  that 
night.     He  made  up  his  mind  to  apply  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Gare,  who  knew 
him  well,  for  a  couple  of  twenty  franc  pieces 
with    which    to   continue    his   journey,    and 
having    settled     this    matter,    his     thoughts 
returned  to  the  torturing  consideration  of  the 
horrible  position  in  which  he  stood,  married 
to  the  dau2fhter  of  his  father's  murderer,  and 
eno'ao-ed  in  brinoin^^  his  own  father-in-law  to 
justice. 

He  would  not  do  it  ;  he  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  promise  Madame  de  Lancry  had 
herself  made,  not  to  force  him  into  disclosing 
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the  hiding-place  of  the  man  he  was  following. 
Villain  as  De  Breteuil  was,  dead  as  the  poor 
lad  believed  his  aifection  for  his  young  wife 
to  be,  his  heart  and  mind  revolted  from  the 
hideous  task  of  making  the  woman  who  now 
bore  his  name  a  felon's  child.  Still,  if  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  that  curiosity  respecting 
the  mysterious  person  he  was  following  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  passion,  he  must  and 
would  track  him  to  his  hiding-place  ;  at  least, 
this  would  delay  the  terrible  ordeal  of  return- 
ing to  the  poor  girl  who  loved  him,  and  whom 
he  now  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing. 

So,  when  the  train  reached  Calais,  Gerald 
got  out  quickly,  and,  standing  in  the  crowd 
on  the  platform,  watched  the  slow  descent 
from  his  compartment  of  the  man  with  the 
cloak.  A  porter  touched  his  hat  respectfully, 
and  accompanied  the  mysterious  person  along 
the  platform  with  the  simple  words :  "  Voiture, 
m'sieur  ?"  as  if  he  knew  him.  Gerald  followed 
them,  watched  the  gentleman  get  into  a  Jlacrey 
and  in  amazement  heard  the  porter  give  the 
direction  :  "  Aux  Bouleaux  !" 
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In  a  state  of  the  strongest  excitement  and 
surprise,  Gerald  started  on  foot  in  the  same 
direction.  "  Les  Bouleaux  "  was  the  last 
place  in  the  world  he  wished  to  visit,  but 
to  leave  this  mystery  unfathomed  was  im- 
possible. He  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
he  was  following  De  Breteuil.  AVould  the 
cautious  Mr.  Beresford  go  so  far  as  to  give 
shelter  to  this  thief  and  murderer,  threatened 
as  he  now  was  with  discovery  ?  Would  the  latter 
claim  Peggy  as  his  daughter,  or  should  he, 
Gerald,  be  able  to  keep  from  her  the  dreadful 
fact  of  her  parentage  ?  At  least  he  could  try; 
he  could  confess  to  Mr.  Beresford  how  much  he 
knew,  and  by  the  power  of  his  knowledge 
induce  that  cautious  gentleman  still  to  keep 
up  the  unexplained  fiction  that  his  accomplice's 
child  was  his  own. 

As  the  fiacre  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
before  him,  rattling  along  through  the  mid- 
night silence  of  the  old  town,  Gerald  quickened 
his  pace  over  the  rough  stones,  and  passed 
over  the  hollow -sounding  wooden  drawbridge 
in  time  to  see  the  fiacre  turn  to  the  left, 
on  the  road  to  ^'  Les  Bouleaux,"  just  at  the 
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point  where  the  carriole  had  turned  over 
on  the  night  of  Mr.  Shaw's  murder.  He 
shuddered  at  the  remembrance,  and  felt  sick 
with  horror  of  the  past,  apprehension  for  the 
future,  as  he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
straight  sandy  road,  with  the  grey  cloudy  sky 
above  him,  and  nothing  in  view  but  the  clumps 
of  birch  and  poplar  trees,  close  to  one  of  which 
he  had  heard  Mr.  Shaw's  last  cry.  He  could 
not  bear  either  sight  or  memory  ;  and  as  he 
came  near  to  the  scene  of  the  attack — in 
the  gloom  between  the  trees  which  grew  high 
at  this  spot,  and  whose  branches,  no  longer 
leafless,  cast  the  road  into  deep  shadow,  he 
fancied  he  saw  again  the  carriole^  the  crouch- 
ing figure  by  the  roadside,  and  the  panting 
beast  whose  fangs  had  pulled  his  old  friend 
down.  Like  a  madman  he  started  off,  and 
ran  with  all  his  speed  until  he  was  far  past 
the  spot,  and  again  on  the  open  road.  He 
was  in  sight  of  the  poplar  avenue  when  he 
passed  the  fiacre  returning,  empty.  Walking 
still  at  a  brisk  pace,  in  a  state  of  such  horrible 
excitement  as  to  feel  a  consciousness  that  he 
was    scarcely    sane,   he    passed    through   the 
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rows  of  hissing  poplar  trees,  and  into  the 
courtyard  of  his  employer's  house.  A  fahit 
light,  showing  through  the  little  window  over 
the  hall- door,  appeared  and  disappeared  as  he 
came  up  to  the  house,  in  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness, glad,  feverish  as  he  was,  of  the  strong 
breeze  which  was  beginning  to  roar  like  the 
sea  in  the  birches  and  poplars.  He  rang  the 
bell,  but  for  some  minutes  no  one  answered. 
He  had  expected  this  delay  :  a  ring  at  such  a 
time,  just  after  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  such  strong  reason  to  fear  the  police, 
would  naturally  be  answered  with  no  great 
alacrity.  He  rang  again,  more  loudly  ;  and 
this  time  a  gable  window  in  the  roof  was 
opened  quickly,  and  Delphine's  voice,  both 
angry  and  sleepy,  rang  out  in  unamial^le 
tones  : 

"Well,  who  is  it  now?"  she  called  out 
lustily.  "  Am  I  to  be  kept  opening  the  door 
all  night  ?" 

"Delphine,  let  me  in,  there's  a  good  girl. 
Don't  you  see  w^ho  it  is  ?"  said  Gerald,  who 
felt  a  most  disproportionate  sense  of  relief  at 
the   comparatively  unimportant   circumstance 
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that   the   voice   of  the   good-hearted,    honest 
countrywoman  was  the  first  to  greet  him. 

'' Mon  Dieu,  M.  Gerald,  c'est  done  vous!" 
cried  she,  spending  some  moments  in  this 
futile  sort  of  comment  before  she  could  be 
induced  to  slam  the  window  and  clatter  down- 
stairs to  admit  him. 

The  moment  she  opened  the  door  he  burst 
out : 

"  Who  was  that  came  just  now — in  2^  fiacre 
— -just  before  me  ?" 

The  peremptory  tone  in  which  he  asked 
this  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  prepared  for 
an  evasive  answer.  But  Delphine  stared  at 
him  in  honest  surprise,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  it  was  only  M.  Smees !" 

''  Smith?  Nonsense !''  said  Gerald  sharply. 
"  I  could  swear  it  was  not." 

"  But  it  was !"  said  she  in  sleepy  astonish- 
ment. •'  I  came  down  to  let  him  in  myself, 
just  as  I  have  let  you  in  ;  and  I  wish  you 
gentlemen  would  keep  more  convenient 
hours." 

"  Did  he  speak  to  3^ou  ?" 

*'  No,  monsieur.     But " 
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"  Where's  he  gone  to  ?" 

''  To  bed.  Where  else  should  anybody  go 
at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

"  All  right,  Delphine.     Good-night." 

He  rushed  past  her  and  up  the  stairs  so 
quickly  that  he  ran  against  a  plump  form  half- 
way down  the  corridor  which  led  to  the  bed- 
room kept  for  the  occasional  visits  of  the 
confidential  clerk.  It  was  Smith  himself,  as 
Gerald  discovered  from  the  voice  in  which  the 
oath  came  when  he  trod  upon  his  toe.  The 
3^ounger  man  got  between  him  and  the  door 
of  his  room,  took  out  his  match-case  and 
struck  a  light,  and  peered  into  the  other's 
face.  Smith  was  only  half-dressed,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  look  of  his  eyes  and  hair 
that  he  had  recently  been  in  bed  and  asleep. 

"D n!"  said  he  softly,   as  he  blinked 

and  drew  back.     "  What  are  you  up  to  ?" 

The  weak  and  querulous  voice  of  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  was  heard  from  his  room. 

"  Wliat  is  it  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who's 
that  ?"  he  piped  out  feebly. 

"  It's  me  and  Staunton,  sir,"  sang  out 
Smith.     ''But  the  Lord  only  knows  what's 
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the  matter  with  him.  He's  jumping  on  my 
toes  and  striking  matches  on  my  nose  like  a 
d -d  lunatic." 

"  Come  in  here." 

Rather  sheepishly  they  both  stumbled 
through  the  door  in  the  dark.  However,  m 
the  bedroom  the  little  veilleuse  which  Mr. 
Beresford  kept  burning  all  night  gave  forth 
just  enough  flickering  light  for  them  to  see 
the  grey-haired  paralytic  lying,  as  usual,  with 
his  head  and  back  on  a  high  pile  of  pillows, 
and  for  him  to  see  the  excited  and  angry  faces 
of  his  two  clerks. 

"  Sir,  there  is  a  murderer  in  your  house 
— the  murderer  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  of  my 
father  !" 

The  lad  was  far  too  much  excited  to  count 
upon  the  effect  of  his  words,  or  even  to 
remember,  as  he  blurted  out  this  statement  to 
the  man  whom  for  so  long  he  had  considered 
his  benefactor,  that  he  suspected  him  of  some 
sort  of  complicity  with  the  criminal.  The 
paralytic  fell  back  among  his  pillows  ap- 
parently overcome  by  the  shock.  But  Smith 
turned  livid,  even  in  the  dim  light,  and  shook 
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like  a  leaf  as  liis  shining  black  eyes  looked 
from  Beresford  to  Gerald. 

"  You  are  mad,"  he  stammered  out ;  "  quite 
mad,  or  else  you're  screwed.  Go  to  your 
room  and  sleep  it  oiF,  my  boy — sleep  it  off." 

But  as  he  was  pushing  Gerald  towards  the 
door,  the  paralytic  stopped  him  by  a  feeble 
gesture. 

''  Gerald,"  he  called  in  a  weak  voice.  The 
young  man  came  nearer.  ''  You  are  a  steady 
lad,  a  truthful  lad.  For  heaven's  sake  say 
what  you  mean." 

"  I  followed  the  murderer  from  Paris,  sir, 
and  he  came  to  this  house.  Look  at  Smith — 
he  says  it  was  he  who  came  in,  but  anybody 
can  see  that  he  has  just  been  fast  asleep  in 
bed." 

"  Because  I  tumbled  in  the  moment  I  got 
here,  you  bumpkin  idiot,"  said  Smith,  who 
was  growing  every  moment  more  excited. 

"  Sh-sh,"  said  Mr.  Beresford  imperatively. 
"  Gerald,  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  ;  I 
heard  a  ring  and  Smith's  step  along  the 
corridor  to  his  room  a  short  time  aofo,  and  I 
can't  help  thinking  you  must  have  followed 
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him  from  Calais  by  mistake  for  the  man  you 
suppose  to  be  a  criminah  I  have  heard  no 
other  sound  in  the  house.  But  come  to  me  in 
the  morning,  and  we  will  talk  it  over.  And, 
my  boy,  learn  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
imparting  ghastly  suspicions  to  an  invalid. 
Your  first  announcement  quite  upset  me." 

He  was  grave,  and  not  unkind.  But  he 
seemed  to  resent  Gerald's  abrupt  outburst, 
and  the  young  man  felt  rather  small  as  Smith 
elbowed  him  triumphantly  out  of  the  room. 

••  Holidays  don't  suit  you,  my  boy  ;  you're 
off  your  chump,"  he  said  mth  a  coarse  and 
irritating  laugh  as  he  parted  with  the  younger 
man  in  the  corridor. 

Gerald  went  towards  his  room  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house  as  if  in  a  dream.  He  half 
believed  that  he  was  really  the  victim  of  some 
ridiculous  mistake,  and  the  thou«:ht  even 
crossed  his  mind  that  perhaps,  as  Smith  had 
just  said,  the  constant  excitement  in  which  he 
had  lately  lived  had  injured  his  reason. 

As  he  walked  softly  along,  anxious,  deeply 
anxious,  not  to  disturb  the  ladies,  the  doors  of 
whose  rooms  he  must  now  pass,  his  heart  sank 
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as  he  heard  one  of  the  handles  softly  turn.  In 
another  moment  Peggy,  in  her  white  dressing- 
gown,  stood,  candle  in  hand,  in  the  corridor 
before  him. 

Her  little  face  was  flushed  and  radiant  ;  her 
hair,  loosely  and  hastily  fastened  up,  fell  down 
most  becomingly  on  her  shoulders  as  she 
trembled  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  him  ;  the 
tears  were  gathering  in  her  eyes,  her  lips 
could  whisper  nothing  but,  "  Oh,  Gerald!"  as 
she  held  out  her  disengaged  hand  and  looked 
at  him  in  loving  passionate  welcome. 

Gerald  stopped.  His  brain  seemed  bursting, 
the  walls  swam  round. 

The  whisper  of  his  name  reached  his  ears, 
dulled  as  they  were  by  a  singing  that  made  all 
other  sounds  seem  faint.  He  stepped  forward, 
forcing  himself  to  meet  her,  to  embrace  her  ; 
but  as  he  did  so  his  sight  failed.  Then  out  of 
a  blurred  mist  he  saw  the  face  which  had 
o-lared  above  him  in  the  darkness  of  the 
carriole.  With  a  hoarse  smothered  cry,  the  un- 
happy lad  rushed  past  her,  and  locked  himself 
in  the  darkness  of  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Gerald  could  not  sleep  that  night  ;  yet  a 
nightmare  of  horror  oppressed  him  during 
the  long  hours  that  passed  before  the  grey 
dawn  came.  He  fancied  he  heard  stealthy 
footsteps  in  the  room  underneath,  and  three 
times  he  roamed  the  whole  length  of  the  floor 
below,  from  inner  salon  to  outhouse,  hunting, 
listening,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  an  intruder's  presence. 
As  he  passed  Peggy's  door  on  his  way  back 
to  his  room,  he  listened  but  could  hear 
nothing,  and  he  hoped  she  was  asleep.  He 
was  filled  with  remorse  for  the  cruel  repulse 
he  had  given  in  spite  of  himself  to  her  loving 
welcome  ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
nothing  should  prevent  his  making  amends  on 
the  morrow. 
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But  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  no 
one  was  in  the  sails- a-manger  but  Miss  M'Leod, 
who  was  quite  enthusiastically  glad  to  see  him, 
and  who  hopped  and  chirped  about  him  so 
pleasantly  that  for  some  time  he  got  no  chance 
of  asking  for  Peggy. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Beresford  has  had  her  breakfast 
and  gone  out,  wandering  somewhere  among 
the  garennes^  I  suppose,"  she  answered  rather 
shortly.  "  I  can't  pretend  to  understand  this 
young  lady  at  all.  After  accepting  the  atten- 
tions of  one  of  the  very  nicest  young  gentle- 
men— for  a  Frenchman — whom  I  have  ever 
met,  and  becoming  engaged  to  him,  she 
suddenly  runs  away,  stays  away  more  than  a 
fortnight,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  heard,  and  is 
brought  back  by  that  odious  Smith,  who  seems 
quite  a  friend  of  hers.  This  freak  affected 
poor  Mr.  Beresford  very  seriously,  as  you  may 
imagine.  The  day  before  she  returned  he  was 
so  ill  and  so  heart-broken,  that  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room,  and  would  not  see  even 
me.  Well,  she  behaves  now  as  if  she  was  the 
injured  person ;  and  when  I  told  her  this 
morning  that  M.  Victor  Fournier  was  coming 
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here  to-day,  and  Mr.  Beresford  hoped  she 
TTOuld  receive  him  courteously,  she  laughed  in 
my  flice,  and  said,  in  quite  a  wild,  hysterical 
way,  that  M.  Fournier  was  very  good,  and 
that  she  was  afraid  she  w^ould  not  be  found 
worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  sold  to  him. 
My  o^Ti  belief,  Gerald,  is  that  she  has  picked 
up  some  ragged  admirer  or  other  of  her  old 
wanderincr  davs,  durins:  the  fortnio:ht  that  she 
has  been  away — '  with  friends  of  her  mother's,' 
so  she  says." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  he,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

He  was  longing  to  go  in  search  of  her  ;  his 
very  heart  was  bleeding  at  the  thought  of  the 
cruel  w^ound  he  had  inflicted  upon  her  the 
night  before. 

"  I  don't  know  what  wdcked  spirit  has  pos- 
sessed the  girls  of  this  place  lately,"  she 
chirped  on,  as  he  gulped  down  his  breakfast. 
"  Perhaps  you  remember  that  the  daughter  of 
Monnier,  the  gamekeeper,  disappeared  from 
her  father's  cottage  a  month  ago  in  what  I 
cannot  help  calling  a  mysterious  manner.  It 
is  not  that  I  wish  to  be  uncharitable — every- 
body knows  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world 
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who  could  be  accused  of  talking  scandal — but 
I  must  say  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  send  her 
out  to  service y  when  the  cottage  and  garden 
have  gone  to  rack  and  ruin  ever  since.  And 
now,  if  you  please,  she  has  come  back  again, 
and " 

"  Babette  come  back  !"  interrupted  Gerald 
with  eager  interest,  which  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  the  half- deaf  attention  he  had 
given  to  the  first  part  of  her  speech. 

Miss  M'Leod  fixed  her  light  eyes  upon  him 
in  a  manner  which  set  him  blushing,  and  drew 
her  small  figure  up  with  rigid  stateliness. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  a  snap.  ''  When 
Jeanette  brought  the  milk  this  morning,  she 
said  she  had  met  Babette  very  smartly  dressed, 
coming  from  Calais,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock." 

Gerald  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  a  quarter 
to  ten.  Miss  M'Leod  cleared  her  throat  and 
said  acidly  : 

''  Pray  don't  let  me  detain  you,  if  you  are 
anxious  to  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  the 
young  person  back." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Gerald. 
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And  to  Miss  M'Leod's  great  disgust,  he  got 
up  hastily  and  left  the  room.  Babette  must 
have  come  on  the  track  of  De  Breteuil,  he 
thought,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  see  her 
and  learn  what  she  knew.  But  another  wish 
outweighed  everything  else  in  his  mind,  as 
he  snatched  his  cap  from  the  primitive  row 
of  mahogany  pegs  in  the  hall  which  served  as 
a  hat-stand,  and  dashed  through  the  hall-door 
and  out  into  the  courtyard — it  was  to  go  in 
search,  not  of  Babette,  but  of  Peggy. 

Where  should  he  go  ?  Along  the  grass 
path  to  the  right  which  led  through  the  plan- 
tation and  the  potato-fields  to  the  highest 
sandhills  ?  Or  through  the  garden  at  the 
other  side  of  the  house — the  question  w^hich 
was  the  front  and  which  the  back  of  the 
building  had  never  been  decided  —  to  the 
rickety  wooden  bench  under  the  willow-tree  ? 
Or  straight  across  the  white  sandy  paths  of 
the  kitchen-garden,  where  the  great  square 
beds  were  bright  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
fruit-trees  ?  Out  beyond,  the  wood  surrounded 
this  garden  on  three  sides,  and  there  was  a 
favourite  corner  of  Peggy's,  where  a  stream 
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ran  under  the  trees,  and  was  crossed  by  a 
plank  ;  it  was  to  this  spot  that  Gerald  first 
made  his  way.  She  was  not  there ;  so  he 
crossed  the  stream  and  the  field  beyond,  where 
an  old  horse  was  grazing,  and  got  over  the 
rotten  paling  on  to  the  lesser  sandhills,  which 
stretched  awav  down  to  the  sea,  covered  with 
a  short  growth  of  shaggy  grass,  and  reeds, 
and  furze,  and  such  tiny  flowers  as  grow  in 
sandy  soils.  They  were  honeycombed  with 
rabbit-warrens  and  bare  of  a  single  tree,  and 
the  winter  seas  dashed  over  them,  and  every 
wind  that  blew  swept  up  the  sand  in  clouds, 
and  choked  up  the  reed-growth  in  some  parts 
and  laid  bare  its  roots  in  others.  It  was  a 
dreary,  barren  waste;  the  roofs  and  walls  of 
Calais  and  the  old  pier  stretching  out  into  the 
sea  formed  one  long  irregular  grey  line  that 
bounded  but  did  not  break  the  monotonous 
view.  The  tide  was  out  this  morning,  and  a 
bleak  expanse  of  flat  sand,  darker  than  that  of 
the  hills,  lay  between  them  and  the  white 
foamy  edge  of  the  sea. 

It   was    here    that    Gerald   found    Peggy, 
standing  alone  on  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
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low  sandy  mounds,  looking  out  to  sea. 
With  his  heart  thumping  like  that  of  a 
schoolboy  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady 
who  has  inspired  his  first  romance-fed  passion, 
in  an  agony  of  remorse  for  his  involuntary 
cruelty  of  the  night  before,  Gerald  came  near 
her  very  softly,  and  put  his  arm  round  her 
before  she  had  heard  his  footsteps.  She  gave 
a  wild  hysterical  shriek,  and  tried  to  push  him 
away ;  but  he  was  too  strong  for  her,  and  he 
held  her  to  him,  seeing  in  her  frightened  eyes 
that  if  he  once  loosened  his  clasp,  she  would 
be  away  like  the  wind,  over  the  hills  and  out 
of  the  reach  alike  of  arguments  and  kisses. 
For  his  love  came  back,  in  a  torrent  of  frantic 
self-reproach,  as  he  looked  into  the  sad  little 
frightened  face,  and  felt  the  touch  of  her 
fragile  white  fingers  as  she  tried  in  vain  to 
push  him  ofi*. 

*'  Let  me  go  !  oh,  let  me  go  !  You  have 
broken  my  heart !"  she  quavered  out,  suddenly 
ceasing  her  struggles  like  a  captured  bird,  and 
turning  her  head  away  to  avoid  looking  into 
his  face. 

The  tears  rushed  to  Gerald's  eyes. 
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"  Peggy,  for  pity's  sake  listen  to  me.  Don't 
you  love  me  any  more  ?  Peggy,  if  you  knew 
what  I  have  suffered  since  I  saw  you,  you 
would  be  kind  to  me,  you  would  indeed,"  said 
he,  drawing  her  to  him,  caressing  her,  holding 
her  head  against  his  shoulder. 

But  she  would,  or  could,  give  no  response 
to  his  rising  tenderness ;  and  as  he  pressed  his 
lips  upon  hers  she  drew  her  head  away  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Don't,  don't  kiss  me !  You  don't  love  me 
— you  only  married  me  out  of  pity  !  Oh,  I  am 
so  miserable  !     Let  me  go  !" 

He  looked  at  her  in  terror.  What  did  she 
know  ?  Involuntarily  he  released  his  clasp  so 
that  she  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
escaping  had  she  still  wished  it.  But  when 
his  arms  fell  down  from  her  waist,  she  gave  up 
struggling,  and  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  put 
them  round  her  again,  she  took  his  right  hand 
in  hers,  and  played  with  his  fingers  while  she 
looked  up  in  his  face. 

"  Gerald,  is  it  true  ?  Did  you  only  marry 
me  out  of  pity  ?"  she  asked  plaintively. 

"  My  darling,  no,  no,  no  !      I  married  you 
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because  I  loved  you,  because  you  are  the 
light  of  my  horrible  life,"  said  he  passion- 
atel}'. 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  earnestness  which  made 
her  eyes  holy  and  sweet,  until  she  seemed  to 
Gerald  an  ancrel  sent  to  comfort  him  in  his 
misery. 

''You  mean  that!  Do  you  mean  that?" 
she  whispered.  "  I  know  you  are  unhappy; 
I  think  you  have  things  to  distress  you  that  I 
don't  know  anything  about.  I'm  afraid  so.  I 
don't  want  you  to  tell  me  them  ;  you  are  my 
husband,  you  know  best  what  I  ought  to 
know,  and  you  must  not  think  I  want  to  pry 
into  your  secrets.  But  let  me  comfort  you 
without  knowing  them;  let  me  sit  by  you  and 
talk  to  you,  or  sit  by  you  and  listen,  as  I 
used  to  do  in  London.  I  won't  be  tiresome 
and  tyrannical  now,  as  I  was  then.  I  was 
ill  then;  you  know  I  was  ill,  don't  you?"  she 
insisted  earnestly,  as  Gerald  turned  his  head 
away  from  her.  He  pressed  her  little  hands 
close  to  his  neck  without  answering.  She 
went  on  :  ''  I'm  quite  well  now ;  and  I  will  do 
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just  what  you  please.  But  don't,  don't  turn 
from  me  again  as  you  did  last  night,  as  if  you 
couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  me."  He  tried  to 
stop  her,  but  his  voice  broke,  and  so  she  con- 
tinued :  "  I  thought — oh,  Gerald !  I  know  it  was 
silly,  but  I  couldn't  help  it — that  /  had  done 
something  wrong,  something  to  make  you 
unhappy.  And  I  have  been  crying  half  the 
night,  AYondering  what  it  was " 

*'  My  darling,  my  sweet  little  wife,  how 
could  you  think  such  a  thing?" 

''  You  don't  know,  Gerald,  how  you  looked 
as  you  rushed  past  me — as  if  my  face  had 
been  that  of  some  one  you  hated.  I  couldn't 
help  making  myself  miserable  by  thinking 
Madame  de  Lancry  had  already  made  you 
sorry  you  married  me,  and " 

"Peggy,  stop!"  said  Gerald  gravely.  "I 
have  scarcely  been  in  my  right  mind  since  I 
left  you :  I  was  half  mad  last  night.  You 
must  forgive  my  strange  manner  to  you,  and 
forget  all  about  it.  And  if  I  keep  some 
secrets  from  you  for  a  little  while,  you  must 
not  mind " 

"  I  don't  want  your  confidence,  I  want  your 
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love!"  she  burst  out  passionately.  "Every- 
body's always  trusted  me,  but  nobody's  ever 
loved  me  like  you.  You  may  lock  up  your 
letters,  you  may  talk  to  me  as  you  would  to  a 
dog :  I  want  your  love,  Gerald,  I  want  your 
love !  I  can't  rest  when  you  are  away,  without 
something  you  have  touched  in  my  hand  ;  I 
am  thirsty  for  the  sound  of  your  voice  ;  I 
could  die  quite  easily  if  by  my  death  you 
could  be  happier " 

"  Peggy,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  talk  like 
that!"  cried  Gerald,  as  he  held  her  clasped  in 
his  arms  and  gazed  through  a  gathering  mist 
in  his  eyes  down  on  her  upturned  face  as  she 
looked  dreamily  up  at  him. 

She  suddenly  drew  herself  up,  passed  her 
hand  slowly  over  her  eyes,  laughing  to 
herself. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  believe  me!  Nobody  ever 
really  believes  that  one  person  could  die  for 
another.  But  listen,  Gerald.  I've  had  an 
awfully  hard  life,  and  if  it  were  not  for  you,  I 
shouldn't  care  to  have  any  more  of  it.  And 
you — poor  boy !  you've  had  a  hard  time  of  it  too. 
And  if  I  were  ever  really  to  see,  as  I  almost 
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thouglit  I  saw  last  night,  that  by  marrying 
me  you  brought  some  fresh  trouble  upon  you, 
I  shouldn't  say  anything  about  it  to  you  or 
to  anybody,  but  I  should  just  jump  into  the 
sea  and  make  an  end  of  it." 

She  had  turned  in  his  arms,  and  was  look- 
ing out  at  the  foamy  white  waves  with  dreamy 
eyes  that  seemed  to  see  far  beyond  the  gray 
sea-line.  Gerald  was  chilled  by  her  words, 
by  the  fanatical  resolution  in  her  little  white 
face.  He  turned  her  head  with  a  tender  but 
firm  hand  away  from  the  sea  towards  his  own 
loving  eyes. 

"  You  are  going  to  forget  all  your  sad  life 
and  all  your  nervous  fancies,"  said  he  gently. 
"  And  very  soon  you  are  going  away  from 
this  horrible  place  with  a  husband  who  will 
give  all  his  life  to  working  for  you  and  making 
you  happy." 

She  looked  up  into  his  gentle  gray  eyes  as 
if  trying  to  see  in  them  the  picture  his  Avords 
presented.     Then  her  face  suddenly  changed. 

'^  Who  was  that  man  who  came  into  the 
house  late  last  night,  Gerald?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 
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He  turned  white  and  cold  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Wasn't  it  ]\Ir.  Smith  !"  he  asked  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  which  he  evidently  tried  hard  to 
control.     "  Delphine  said  it  was." 

"  No,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  curiously. 
"  AYhen  I  heard  a  ring,  I  thought  it  must  be 
you,  and  I  half-opened  my  door  and  held  it  so 
that  I  could  peep  out  as  some  one  came  up  the 
stairs.  And  it  was  a  man  in  a  travelling  cloak 
like  the  one  Mr.  Smith  wears.  I  could  see  him 
in  outline,  you  know,  against  the  staircase 
window  behind  him.  But  just  as  he  got  to 
the  top  he  turned  his  head,  and  it  was  not 
Mr.  Smith,  but  a  man  with  a  nose  like  Victor 
Fournier's." 

''Like  Victor's!"  burst  out  Gerald. 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  he!  Do  you  know  who  it 
was,  Gerald?" 

He  was  in  a  state  of  intense  and  terrible 
excitement :  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder. 

''  Ah!  it  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  not  to 
know.     Very  well." 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  with 
trembling  lips. 
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*'  Come  with  me,  my  darling,"  he  said 
tenderly;  '^  I  have  to  go  to  Monnier's  cottage, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  go  indoors  without 
me." 

So  they  went  hand  in  hand,  like  children, 
over  the  garennes  and  through  the  poplar 
avenue,  at  the  entrance  of  which  Gerald  left 
her  to  wait  for  him. 

The  gamekeeper's  cottage  was  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  As  Gerald  came  near, 
he  was  struck  with  the  sudden  appearance  of 
active  life  about  the  place,  which  seemed  to 
have  passed  the  period  of  Babette's  absence  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation.  The  donkey, 
laden  with  a  couple  of  big  baskets,  was  wait- 
ing at  the  gate.  The  lark,  in  its  wicker  cage, 
hung  again  outside  the  door.  The  chickens, 
banished  by  a  fresh  fencing  of  furze  from  the 
garden,  were  contentedly  scraping  and 
flapping  in  the  field  at  the  side.  But  before 
he  had  gone  through  the  garden  gate,  Gerald 
learnt  that  this  state  of  peace  did  not  reign 
inside  the  cottage.  Through  the  open  door 
came  the  voices  of  Monnier  and  his  daughter 
in  loud  dispute.     As  Gerald  had  predicted  to 
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lier  during  her  miserable  Paris  life,  now  that 
she  had  returned  to  the  cottage  she  could 
more  than  hold  her  own.  Every  low  growl 
of  remonstrance  in  Monnier's  gruff  voice  was 
received  with  a  volley  of  patois  in  his 
daughter's  shrill  treble. 

"  Just  when  I  am  out  of  favour  with  le 
patron,  you  must  needs  go  and  get  me  out 
of  favour  with  monseigneur  also,  by  3^our 
freaks." 

"AVell,  and  whose  fault  is  it  that  you  are 
out  of  favour  with  M.  Beresford  ?  If  you 
hadn't  gone  and  mixed  yourself  up  with  this 
monseigneur,  as  you  call  him,  who  is  after  all 
nothing  but  a  thief  and  a  swindler,  and  per- 
haps a  murderer  too,  for  all  I  know " 

"Sh-sh!  you  impudent  hussy^  what  are 
you  saying  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know  better  than  me.  But  I 
tell  you  I'll  have  no  more  of  it.  This  fine 
gentleman  has  brought  ill-luck  to  both  of  us, 
and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for 
having  let  him  inside  the  door ;  I'd  like  to 
set  M.  le  Cure  at  you  about  it,  that  I  would. 
But   we'll   have   no   more   to   do   with   him, 
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understand  that.  I'll  set  his  beast  free  this 
very  night ;  and  what  mischief  he  does  must 
fall  on  your  head,  for " 

She  stopped.  Gerald,  who  had  been  gently 
clearing  his  throat  at  the  door  to  try  to 
awaken  them  to  the  fact  of  his  presence,  here 
walked  boldly  in.  Monnier,  with  a  sinister 
look  of  alarm,  disappeared  into  the  back 
room:  Babette,  with  sudden  and  most  be- 
coming shyness,  hung  her  head ;  whether 
entirely  from  shame  at  the  position  in  which 
he  had  last  seen  her,  or  partly  from  humilia- 
tion at  her  altered  surroundings,  he  did  not 
know. 

"  Oh,  Babette,  how  do  you  do  ?"  said  he, 
as  if  she  had  never  been  away. 

And  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  she  took 
just  in  the  old  shy  manner. 

"  Pigs  all  right  ?"  he  asked  after  an  awk- 
ward pause. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration,  for  it  opened 
the  flood-gates  of  Babette' s  eloquence.  The 
pigs  were  a  sore  point  just  now. 

"^N'o,  they're  not  all  right,"  she  broke  out 
indignantly.     ''As  if  they  could  be  all  right, 
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with  no  lookino^  after  !  The  bi^^o-est  of  the 
young  ones  has  grubbed  his  way  right 
through  under  the  wall,  and  he'd  have  had 
the  fence  down  in  another  day ;  he  ought  to 
have  had  a  ring  put  through  his  nose.  Any- 
body with  any  sense  might  have  known  that !" 
"  Ah,  there's  nobody  like  you  to  look  after 
things,  Babette." 

She  grew  shy  again.     The  home-coming  to 
the  simple  pleasures   and   toils  she  naturally 
loved  had  brought  into  view  the  best  part  of 
her    character.     Her  nature  was   too    coarse, 
her  relations   were  too  ignorant,  for   her   to 
feel  keenly  that  the  experience  she  had  just 
gone  through  was  a  degradation :  indeed,  her 
father  had  plainly  shown  her  that  in  his  eyes 
the  degradation  lay  in  her  return.     But  there 
had  been  working  vaguely  in  her  mind  some 
sort  of  better  instinct,  which  would  soon  have 
been  stifled  had  her  life  in  Paris  proved  more 
to  her  taste,  but  which,  as  the  case  stood,  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  confirm  her  in  her  inten- 
tion of  leading  an  honest  life  for  the  future. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments.    Then 
he  ventured  to  ask  : 
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"  What  made  you  come  back  so  suddenly, 
Babette  ?" 

"  Madame  de  L  an  cry." 

He  started ;  but  as  he  said  nothing,  she 
continued,  after  a  pause : 

"  She  came  to  see  me  last  night,  and  while 
she  was  there  he  came  in;  I  don't  know  what 
happened,  for  when  I  heard  him  coming  I  ran 
away  and  hid  myself.  But  a  couple  of  hours 
later  she  came  again  and  talked  me  into 
coming  away  with  her,  and  we  travelled  all 
night,  and  I  left  her  at  the  station  this 
morning  and  came  on  here." 

"  Then  she  is  in  Calais  now  ?" 

*'  I  suppose  so." 

Gerald  was  hurrying  to  the  door.  Suddenly 
he  stopped. 

"  Babette,"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "  what 
was  it  you  were  saying  when  I  came  in  about 
— about  a  fierce  animal  ?" 

''  Allons,  M.  Gerald,  I  have  told  you 
enough,"  said  she,  glancing  round  her  with 
sudden  fear. 

And,  seeing  that  she  was  resolved  not  to 
open    her   mouth   upon   the    subject,    Gerald 
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wished  her  good-bye,  and  ran  out  of  the 
cottage  and  down  the  road  to  where  Peggy 
was  waiting. 

"  Peggy,  my  darling,"  said  he,  laying  his 
liand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder,  "  do  you 
think  you  could  walk  all  the  way  to  Calais, 
now,  at  once,  just  as  you  are  ?" 

She  looked  up  surprised,  but  assented 
meekly  at  once,  though  she  had  nothing  on 
her  head  but  a  garden  hat,  and  wore  no 
mantle  and  no  gloves.  Gerald  gave  her  his 
arm,  and  they  started  without  delay. 

He  was  going  to  appeal  to  Madame  de 
Lancry's  kindness  of  heart  to  shelter  his  poor 
little  wife  in  the  time  of  trouble  and  excite- 
ment which  he  foresaw  at  "  Les  Bouleaux." 
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Gerald  and  Peggy  trudged  along  towards 
Calais  side  by  side,  both  grave,  silent,  and 
anxious,  and  yet  both  feeling  the  old  magnetic 
happiness  in  each  other's  society. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me  to, 
Gerald  ?"  she  asked  presently,  like  a  child. 

"  To  Madame  de  Lancry." 

Peggy  looked  startled,  but  resolutely  re- 
frained from  protest. 

"  M.  Victor  Fournier  will  be  disappointed 
when  he  calls  at  '  Les  Bouleaux '  to-day," 
said  Gerald,  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Peggy  laughed. 

**  Oh  no  !"  she  said  simply.  "  If  my 
father  thinks  M.  Victor  still  wishes  to  marr}^ 
me,  he  will  be  disappointed.     I  wrote  to  him 
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from  England,  telling  him  very  plainly  that  I 
couldn't  ever  be  his  wife  ;  and  he  wrote  back, 
saying  quite  as  jDlainly  that  he  didn't  wish 
me  to  be.  It  was  a  verv  lono^  letter,  full  of 
compliments ;  but  it  was  perfectly  clear.  I 
think  he  must  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
my  father's  giving  me  no  '  dot,'  or  else  he 
must  think  Mdlle.  Ernestine's  will  might  be 
contested." 

Gerald,  who  knew  nothing  of  Madame  de 
Lancry's  interview  with  Victor,  and  who 
considered  Peggy  too  lovely  for  any  man  to 
be  quite  insensible  to  her  charms,  thought  this 
interpretation  rather  too  cynical;  but  at  any 
rate  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  Yictor  s 
withdrawal  made  one  complication  the  less. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Gare,  Gerald 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  Madame  de 
Lancry  was  out.  The  General,  hearing  his 
voice,  however,  ran  downstairs,  and  was 
demonstratively  joyful  to  find  that  he  had 
brought  the  little  English  girl  with  him. 

'•  I  cannot  tell  you  when  my  wife  will  be 
in,"  he  said,  somewhat  uneasily.  "  She  took 
it  into  her  head  to  leave  Paris  last  night,  and 
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to  come  back  here,  bringing  with  us  a  strange 
young  lady,  very  excitable,  and  whose  educa- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  neglected.  We 
did  not  get  here  until  half-past  eight,  and 
now  it  is  not  three  o'clock,  and  already  she 
has  gone  out,  without  telling  me  what  she 
was  going  for.  I  think  I  indulge  her  too 
much — I  am  getting  tired  of  being  treated  in 
this  manner ;  and  if  madame  does  not  return 
soon,  and  give  me  a  full  and  reasonable 
account  of  her  absence,  I  shall  return  to  Paris 
this  evening  alone." 

With  which  awful  threat,  uttered  with 
seriousness  that  appeared  pathetic  to  Gerald, 
who  fancied  that  this  flight  would  concern 
Madame  de  Lancry  very  little,  the  General 
relaxed  into  his  usual  courteous  gentleness, 
and  said  humbly  that  he  supposed  he  could 
do  nothing  for  them ;  it  was  madame  they 
wanted,  not  he. 

"  But  you  can  do  something  for  us,  if  you 
will,  monsieur,"  said  Gerald  eagerly.  *'  I 
came  to  ask  Madame  de  Lancry  if  she  would 
take  care  of — of  my  wife,  while  I  go  to 
business.'' 
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The  old  General  was  delio-lited  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  kindness  to  any  one ; 
and  though  he  was  at  first  disturbed  at 
hearing  that  Peggy  was  the  young  man's 
wife,  as  his  experience  of  the  matrimonial 
bond  was  that  it  left  its  contractors  a  great 
deal  too  much  liberty,  he  consoled  himself  by 
thinking  that  perhaps,  since  Gerald  was  in  the 
first  blush  of  the  honeymoon,  his  business 
with  Madame  de  Lancry  would  be  something 
drier  and  more  practical  than  flirtation. 

"  Come  upstairs,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  I 
will  take  care  of  Madame  Staunton  quite  as 
well  as  my  wife  could  do." 

The  long  walk,  and  the  emotions  of  the 
morning,  had  tired  Peggy  so  much,  that  she 
frightened  both  gentlemen  by  fainting  as  soon 
as  she  reached  the  sitting-room.  Her  young 
husband  therefore  found  it  impossible  to  leave 
her  even  when  she  regained  consciousness  ; 
and  as  the  old  General,  with  a  long  sigh  of 
envy  at  their  happiness,  left  them  together 
after  Peggy  had  been  made  to  eat  and  drink, 
the  afternoon  faded  into  evening,  while  Gerald 
sat  by  the  sofa  on  which  his  young  wife  lay. 
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During  all  these  hours  Madame  cle  Lancry 
did  not  return.  At  last,  as  the  clock  struck 
six,  the  General  came  back  into  the  sitting- 
room  in  a  state  of  alarm  at  his  wife's  long 
absence  which  caused  the  young  man  to  start 
up  ashamed  of  his  own  forgetfulness. 

"  I  will  go  and  look  for  her,  monsieur,"  he 
said  hurriedly.  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
find  her." 

And,  not  noticing  the  dismay  on  the 
General's  face  at  this  confident  announcement, 
he  pressed  his  wife's  hand  silently,  wished 
them  both  good-bye,  and  left  the  hotel  for 
"  Les  Bouleaux "  as  fast  as  his  feet  could 
carry  him. 

The  walk  was  not  a  long  one  now  that  he 
was  alone.  The  gloom  which  had  pervaded 
his  thoughts  lately  had  been  so  much  raised 
by  the  happy  hours  he  had  just  spent  with 
Peggy  that  the  awful  associations  of  the  road 
had  now  little  power  over  him  ;  and  it  was 
with  a  great  shock  that  he  saw  on  the  road, 
just  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  entrance  to  the 
poplar  avenue,  a  band  of  police  walking  in 
that  direction.     For  a  moment  his  heart  stood 
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still  as  he  watched  them ;  the  next,  he  saw- 
that  they  were  passing  the  avenue,  and  going 
straight  along  the  road. 

In  an  instant  he  guessed  that  they  must  be 
going  to  Monnier's  cottage.  For  the  game- 
keeper he  did  not  care ;  but  would  poor 
Babette,  on  her  return  to  innocent  life,  be 
dragged  into  this  affair?  He  would  warn 
her,  at  any  rate.  Gerald  knew  a  path  through 
the  plantation  and  the  fields  which,  though 
not  shorter  than  the  one  by  w^hich  the  police 
came,  would  take  him  to  the  cottage  before 
them  at  the  pace  he  could  go.  Through  the 
long  grass  and  the  branches,  and  over  the 
rough  ground  he  scrambled  and  ran,  dashing 
through  the  cottage  door  just  in  time  to 
prevent  Babette,  who  was  entering  with  a 
heap  of  sun-dried  clean  clothes  on  her  arm, 
from  shutting  it. 

"  Babette,  Babette  !"  he  panted  out.  "  The 
police  are  coming  here.  Look  out,  if  you 
have  anything  to  be  afraid  of." 

She  stood  the  shock  well ;  but  it  was  a 
shock.  She  was  not  of  the  fainting  or 
screaming    sort,    this    stolid    young    peasant 
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woman.  With  ease  and  quickness  of  wit, 
which  had  deserted  her  so  strangely  when 
she  was  out  of  her  element  in  Paris,  she  put 
her  finger  on  her  lips,  closed  the  front  door, 
drew  the  bolt,  and  then  disappeared  through 
the  next  room,  the  door  of  which  she  left 
open,  into  the  outhouse  beyond. 

Gerald  heard  the  drawing  of  another  bolt, 
the  savage  growl  of  a  fierce  animal,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Babette  returned,  drew  back 
again  the  bolt  of  the  fi^ont  door,  and  led  him 
out  by  the  arm  into  the  garden. 

In  the  grey  dusk,  which  was  rapidly 
darkening  into  night,  she  pointed  out  across 
the  bare  expanse  of  field  and  heath  at  the 
back  to  something  that  looked  in  the  obscurity 
no  blacker  than  a  shadow,  moving  rapidly 
further  and  further  into  the  distance. 

"  Don't  go  out  to-night  on  the  garennes  or 
in  the  woods,  if  you  can  help  it,"  she 
whispered  hoarsely.  ''  Or,  if  you  must  go, 
take  your  gun." 

She  gave  him  a  push  towards  the  garden- 
gate,  and  ran  into  the  cottage.  Gerald, 
bewildered  and  anxious,  crossed  the  road,  and 
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got  into  the  plantation  just  in  time  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  the  policemen,  whom  he  could 
see  between  the  trees.  They  entered  the 
cottage — they  surrounded  it;  apparently  they 
made  a  search,  and  retired  disappointed.  For 
when  their  leader  came  out  at  the  door, 
Babette  followed  him  down  the  path  with  her 
hands  on  her  hips,  and  slanged  him  violently 
and  indignantly. 

"  Au  chateau,"  said  the  leader ;  and  they 
set  off  again  in  the  direction  of  the  avenue. 

Gerald  dashed  through  the  plantation,  broke 
through  the  frail  paling  into  the  garden  at 
the  first  point  he  came  to,  and  made  straight 
across  the  lawn  for  the  salon  windows,  where 
a  light  came  through  the  blinds.  Before  he 
could  reach  them,  however,  Delphine,  planting 
one  heavy  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
rose-bed,  stopped  him,  and  pointed  to  the 
house. 

"That  tall  lady,  Madame  —  Madame  de 
Lancry,  has  been  here  waiting  two  hours  for 
M.  Beresford,  who  will  not  see  her.  He  is 
in  the  inner  saloUy  and  he  has  locked  the  door, 
and  madame  waits,  and  waits — and " 
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Gerald  shook  lier  off. 

*'In  the  inner  salon!  Nonsense,  Delphine. 
I  see  Mr.  Beresford  there  between  the  trees, 
walking  towards  the  peach- wall/'  said  he. 

Even  in  the  growing  darkness  under  the 
tall  trees  of  the  garden  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  slow  gait  and  stooping  figure. 

'*  By  Jove  !  He's  going  out  at  the  side- 
gate  1  He  mustn't  go  into  the  plantation  at 
this  time  of  night  alone,  after  what  Babette 
said." 

Gerald  hesitated  for  a  minute  to  see  whether 
Mr.  Beresford  would  come  back.  But  the 
shadowy  figure  had  passed  out  of  sight  behind 
the  trees,  and  did  not  reappear.  A  conviction 
that  there  was  some  meaning  in  this  solitary 
night-ramble  grew  strong  upon  him  as  he 
watched,  and  after  a  few  seconds'  deliberation, 
Gerald  dashed  through  the  salle-a-manger  by 
which  Delphine  had  come  out,  through  the 
kitchen,  and  into  the  outhouse  w^here  the 
guns  were  kept.  He  took  his  own,  saw  that 
it  was  loaded,  and  slipped  out  into  the  yard 
with  it.  He  reached  the  grass  avenue  which 
led   to   the   hills,   and,   running   a   few    steps 
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down  it  to  see  Avliether  Mr.  Beresford  bad 
taken  this  path,  saw  a  figure  at  some  distance 
in  front  of  him. 

'^  It  can't  be  Mr.  Beresford  with  his  Lame 
leo'  ;  he  could  never  have  hobbled  half  so  far," 
thouo'ht  he. 

But  the  very  next  moment  he  trod  upon 
something  which  proved  to  be  the  heavy 
crutch-stick  by  which  the  paralytic  helped 
himself  along,  and  with  a  hot,  excited  feeling 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  some 
strange  discovery,  Gerald  gave  chase  to  the 
figure  in  front  of  him;  he  could  only  see  it 
now  and  then,  faint  and  shadowy  in  the 
distance ;  his  gun  impeded  him,  and  he  would 
in  his  eagerness  have  cast  it  aside,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  impressiveness  of  Babette's 
w^arning.  The  animal,  whatever  it  was,  that 
she  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  she  uttered  her 
last  whisper,  had  escaped  in  the  direction 
of  the  higher  sandhills,  to  which  he  and  the 
man  he  was  pursuing  were  making  their 
way. 

The  end  of  the  grass-path  was  reached  at 
last,  the  sandy  road  which  crossed  it  at  right 
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angles  passed,  and  even  in  the  gray  night, 
before  the  moon  had  risen  high,  Gerald  could 
see  far  before  him  on  the  open  treeless  hills. 
AYas  that,  could  that  be  Mr.  Beresford,  that 
man  who,  with  his  long  gray  hair  flying,  was 
scudding  over  the  sandy  heath  as  fast  as 
Gerald  himself  ?  What  motive,  strong  enough 
to  make  him  forget  his  infirmity  as  though  he 
had  been  a  young,  strong  man,  could  bring 
him  out  here  on  these  lonely  hills  in  the 
chilling  night  air,  unless  indeed  he  had  as 
great  reason  to  fear  the  police  as  the  murderer 
De  Breteuil  himself 

Gerald  could  not  think  clearly  as  he  hurried 
along,  now  stumbling  among  the  weedy  growths 
of  reed  and  furze,  now  stopping  an  instant  as  the 
liorrible  sound  of  a  long  hungry  howl  broke 
upon  his  ears  and  made  him  look  to  left  and 
right  with  a  fear  he  could  not  control.  Twice 
he  heard  it,  to  the  right  and  far  ahead  the 
first  time  ;  nearer  and  straight  ahead  the 
second.  He  had  lost  ground  each  time  that 
he  stopped  ;  the  space  between  him  and  the 
man  he  was  following  had  perceptibly  in- 
creased  by   the   time    that   a   ruined    cabin, 
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standing  on  higher  ground  than  the  uneven 
sandy  heath  they  were  now  crossing,  came 
in  sight.  Tlie  sand-dunes  were  to  the  right ; 
the  sea  was  to  the  left ;  the  tide  w^as  rolling  in 
quickly  over  the  flat  dark  stretch  of  sand,  and 
making  a  little  splash  as  each  long  wave 
broke  against  the  reedy,  samphire -grown 
banks  above. 

Just  as  the  man  in  front,  who  was  making 
straight  for  the  half-roofless  hovel,  got  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  it,  the  echoes  brought 
down  from  the  hill  nearest  to  him  a  panting 
and  galloping  sound  which  made  him  re- 
double his  speed,  Avhile  Gerald,  who  heard  it 
also,  shouted  with  all  the  force  of  his  lungs : 

"Lookout!" 

The  warning  was  useless.  The  next 
moment  there  half-fell,  half-sprang  down  the 
hill  a  shaggy  beast  with  hanging  tongue  and 
foaming  jaws,  who  leapt  upon  the  grey- 
haired  man  and  felled  him  to  the  ground  with 
a  growl  that  froze  Gerald's  blood.  For  he 
had  heard  it  before — heard  it  six  weeks  ago  as 
Mr.  Shaw  was  dragged  down  from  his  side  in 
the  Saint  Pierre  road. 
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The  young  man  whistled  and  shouted  as, 
still  holding  his  gun,  and  watching  with  wild 
eyes  the  struggle  between  man  and  beast  as 
they  rolled  in  clouds  of  sand,  he  redoubled  his 
failing  speed  over  the  loose  ground,  to  the 
rescue.  As  he  came  up  he  was  shocked  to 
see  that  the  man  lay  already  quite  still ;  the 
beast's  fangs  were  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the 
faint  light  of  the  rising  moon,  as  he  held 
his  victim  firmly  by  the  throat,  shaking  him 
from  time  to  time  with  a  low  growl,  but  never 
for  one  moment  loosing  his  grip.  Gerald 
stopped,  raised  his  gun,  took  a  steady  aim, 
and  shot  the  beast  through  the  body.  A 
tremor  passed  over  it,  and  Gerald,  not  knowing 
whether  his  shot  had  taken  effect,  was  about 
to  fire  again.  Then  the  great  carcase  swayed 
and  fell  over  on  its  side,  dead  without  having 
relaxed  its  grip. 

Gerald  knew  that  he  had  succeeded,  knew 
that  the  beast  was  powerless  now  to  do  him 
or  any  other  creature  harm  ;  but  at  first  he 
did  not  dare  to  come  nearer.  It  was  the  man 
he  feared,  the  figure  he  had  pursued,  lying 
still  and  stiff  on  the  rough  ground  just  where 
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the  moon's  rays  were  beginning  to  cast  a  faint 
line  of  light. 

That  he  should  see  a  dead  face — he  feared — 
he  knew  ;  for  no  faintest  sound  or  movement 
came  from  the  confused  dark  heap  that  a  few 
moments  before  was  a  man.  But  a  dread  too 
strong,  too  awful,  to  find  expression  even  in 
thought  held  him  back,  while  beads  of  sweat 
stood  on  his  forehead,  and  words  which  were 
a  prayer  to  the  God  we  all  call  upon  when 
reason  fails  us  came  to  his  lips : 

"God  help  me!" 

It  was  some  minutes — he  thought  at  the 
time  it  must  have  been  hours — before  he  dared 
to  approach  the  ghastly  sight.  When  he  did 
so,  and,  kneeling  down  with  a  shudder  beside 
the  dead  man,  forced  open  the  jaws  of  the 
beast  he  had  killed,  and  took  one  long  look  at 
the  rigid  human  face,  ghastly  in  the  weak 
moonlight,  he  had  gained  by  the  delay  just 
self-control  enough  to  gaze  steadily  and 
without  flinching  at  the  thin,  sharp  features, 
the  cruel,  hard  mouth,  of  the  man  who  had 
leant  over  him  in  the  carriole  on  the  night  of 
the  attack.     The  false  white  beard  and  eye- 
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brows  had  been  torn  off  in  the  struggle  with 
the  beast  that  had  killed  him,  the  real  dark 
hair  was  now  plainly  to  be  seen  underneath 
the  gray  wig,  and  Gerald  knew  that  his 
employer,  Mr.  Beresford,  was  his  father's 
murderer,  Louis  de  Breteuil. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Gerald  got  up  from  the  ground,  feeling  giddy 
and  sick.  One  look  at  the  dead  brute  that 
had,  as  Gerald  guessed,  killed  its  master 
through  failing  to  recognise  him  in  his  dis- 
guise, showed  the  powerful  but  emaciated 
form  of  a  huge  wolf-hound,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  starvation  must  have  had  something 
to  do  with  its  fierceness. 

The  moon,  which  was  growing  brighter 
every  moment,  for  some  time  gave  no  other 
light  for  Gerald ;  the  sound  of  the  sea  seemed 
to  swell  into  a  dull  roar,  which  filled  his  ears 
and  deafened  him.  Blindly  he  staggered  away 
from  the  horrible  spot,  leaving  his  gun  beside 
the  dead  man.  Straight  back  over  the  rough 
ground  he  ran,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  the 
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power  of  his  limbs,  without  one  look  behind. 
Peggy — he  must  get  back  to  Peggy  ;  or  some 
clumsy  revelation  of  the  truth  might  kill  her, 
delicate  as  she  still  was  from  her  recent  ill- 
ness. 

When  he  got  near  to  "  Les  Bouleaux,"  he 
heard  men's  voices,  and  peeping  through  the 
trees,  saw  that  the  police  were  still  about. 
Afraid  of  being  detained  if  he  showed  himself, 
he  crept  round  through  the  plantation,  and 
came  forth  into  the  road  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  entrance  to  the  poplar  avenue.  Here  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at  the  sandy 
road  before  him  with  a  momentary  fear  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  reach  Calais  in  time 
to  be  the  first  with  the  news.  His  strength 
seemed  failing  him  already ;  the  terrible  scene 
he  had  witnessed  not  half  an  hour  ago  sud- 
denly faded  from  his  mind,  leaving  him 
nothing  but  one  dim  idea — Peggy !  He  must 
get  to  Peggy.  With  a  strong  efi'ort,  not  of 
will  but  of  instinct,  he  started  forward,  stum- 
bling at  first,  cold  and  wet  from  head  to  foot 
from  the  prolonged  exertion.  But  as  he  ran 
he  gradually  recovered  somewhat,  until  he  fell 
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into  a  mechanical,  swinging,  steady  pace  that 
he  kept  up  almost  without  a  break  for  the 
whole  three  miles  of  the  way  to  the  fortifica- 
tions. On  the  drawbridge  he  stopped  short, 
leaning  against  the  rail  for  a  few  minutes  with 
hanging  head  and  heavy  breathing.  Then  on 
again,  through  the  stony  streets  of  the  old 
town. 

Ten  o'clock  struck  from  the  big  clock  on 
the  town-hall  tower  as  he  crossed  the  market- 
place— only  one  more  street  now.  He  stag- 
gered along  through  the  thinning  crowd,  who 
thought  he  was  drunk,  and  made  way  for  him, 
and  laughed  at  him.  Thud — thud  over  the 
drawbridge  that  crossed  the  shallow  evil- 
smelling  moat  trickling  along  in  the  darkness 
far  below  ;  over  the  open  stone-paved  space 
between  the  walls  and  the  quay.  It  was  over 
now  :  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  slip  through 
the  still  open  door  of  the  hotel,  and  to  drag 
himself  up  the  stairs,  to  stagger  and  almost 
crawl  along  the  corridor  to  Madame  de 
Lancry's  sitting-room.  He  reached  the  door, 
his  fingers  were  on  the  handle  they  were  too 
wet    and    weak   to   turn,  when    Smith's    oily 
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voice  in  confident  and  even  threatening  tones 
reached  his  ears. 

"  Well,  I'm  her  husband,  and  that's  flat  ; 
and  if  you  can't  make  it  convenient  to  help 
me  away,  I  must  wait  until  she  comes  in,  and 
see  what  she  can  do.  Dare  say  she'll  w^ant  to 
come  back  to  me.  '  On  revient  toujours  a  ses 
premieres  amours.'  I  could  do  with  a  little 
conjugal  petting  just  now." 

"  Yilain !  Scelerat !"  quavered  the  General's 
voice.  But  he  added  after  a  pause  :  '*  What 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  Well,  say  fifty  pounds.  You  can  afford  it, 
since  you're  so  fond  of  her.  And  make  haste 
— I  must  be  ofi^." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Gerald  heard  the 
snap  of  an  elastic  band,  the  rustle  of  notes, 
and  the  chink  of  gold. 

''  I  have  not  enough  here.  I  must  write 
you  a  cheque,"  said  the  General's  voice. 

"  Then  be  quick,  for  God's  sake!  Here,  no, 
this'll  do  ;  cheques  ain't  much  use  to  me." 

More  rustling,  more  chinking ;  then  Smith's 
step  came  hurriedly  towards  the  door. 

"  Thank   you.      Good-evening.      My   kind 
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resrards.       Glad     you're     irood     to     her  —  I 


wasn  t. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  Gerald,  with  a 
last  effort  of  his  remaining  strength,  fell  upon 
him  and  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

"  General,  stop  him !  he's  a  murderer — a 
thief !"  he  gasped.  "  He  has  been  telling  you 
lies — lies !" 

To  the  utter  astonishment  of  Smith,  who 
shook  off  the  exhausted  lad  without  much 
difficulty,  the  old  General  seized  him  in  a 
workmanlike  grip,  forced  him  back  into  the 
sitting-room,  dragged  Gerald  gently  in,  shut 
the  door,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  it. 

"  ^Yhat  is  this,  Gerald  ?"  he  asked  sternly. 

"  De  Breteuil  is  dead — killed  by  his  own 
dog.  This  man  was  his  accomplice,  and  must 
be  handed  over  to  the  police." 

"  What  —  what  —  what  ?"  babbled  Smith, 
white  and  shaking.  "  I've  told  lies — have  I  ? 
Wait  until  your  precious  wife  comes  back, 
and  see  what  she  says.  She  was  at  '  Les 
Bouleaux '  when  1  got  away.  I  don't  suppose 
she  will  be  lono^  in  folio  win  of  me.  There's 
some  one  driving  up  this  minute!"  he  cried,  as 
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the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  on  the  stones 
of  the  quay. 

And  he  ran  to  the  window.  A  little  square 
carriage,  something  like  a  small  private  omnibus, 
had  stopped  at  the  hotel  door,  and  Madame  de 
Lancry  got  out  of  it,  followed  by  Miss  M'Leod, 
and  they  both  disappeared  for  the  time  from 
sight  as  they  came  in.  Smith  affected  to  grow 
exultingly  triumphant,  and  the  General  looked 
at  him  with  a  troubled  face.  They  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  the  door  opened,  and 
Madame  de  Lancry  came  in  alone,  as  dignified 
as  usual,  but  very  pale.  She  did  not  seem  at 
all  disconcerted  at  the  sight  of  Smith,  but 
walked  straight  up  to  Gerald,  who  had  sunk 
down  upon  a  chair,  and,  drawing  off  her  glove, 
placed  her  hand  gently  on  his  forehead. 

"  Poor  boy!"  she  said  in  an  unusually  soft 
voice.  "  You  have  had  your  revenge  at  last; 
and  I  have  had  part  of  mine." 

She  looked  significantly  at  Smith,  who 
hopped  off  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been 
defiantly  sitting,  and  held  up  his  finger  at  her 
with  a  comical  mixture  of  anxiety  and  bravado. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  a  wife " 
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"  Can  find  out  the  weak  j)laces  of  a  devoted 
husband's  conduct,  and  make  them  speak  for 
themselves  to  any  judge  and  jury." 

Smith  began  to  look  very  uncomfortable. 
She  continued  : 

*'  I  have  just  come  from  '  Les  Bouleaux,' 
where,  through  one  of  the  maid- servants — a 
girl  called  Delphine — a  dead  body  has  been 
found  among  the  sandhills,  and  identified  as 
that  of  Louis  de  Breteuil.  He  was  killed  by 
a  wolf-hound  which  had  been  placed  by  him 
in  the  care  of  Monnier,  the  gamekeeper ;  the 
brute  was  doubly  fierce  to-day,  having  been 
kept  without  its  food  through  a  quarrel 
between  ]\Ionnier  and  his  daughter,  who  set 
it  loose  to-day  on  hearing  that  the  police  were 
cominor.  She  has  confessed  that  she  and  her 
father  knew  something  of  the  depredations  of 
De  Breteuil,  but  neither  had  any  idea  until 
to-night  that  he  and  Mr.  Beresford  were  one 
and  the  same  person." 

Only  the  General  looked  surprised.  Smith 
sat  quite  still,  except  for  the  twitching  of  his 
face. 

''  This  was  part — only  part  of  a  very  in- 
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genious  fraud,  by  which,  for  the  past  six  years 
or  more,  Louis  de  Breteuil  has  lived  a  double 
life,  and  saved  himself  up,  by  a  quiet  and 
economical  existence  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
each  year,  for  the  expenses  and  excesses 
of  the  remainder.  Very  ingenious,  wasn't 
it?" 

Nobody  made  any  answer  to  this,  except 
that  Smith  growled  something  between  his 
teeth. 

"But  there  was  another  arrangement,  equally 
ingenious,  by  which  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Corrie,  otherwise  M.  de  Breteuil,  otherwise 
Mr.  Beresford,  was  able  to  fulfil  the  bold  and 
useful  design  of  being  in  two  places  at  once. 
He  had  an  accomplice " 

Smith  sprang  up.  At  once  her  composure 
gave  way,  and  like  a  tigress  she  started 
forward,  and  leaning  over  the  table  with  her 
right  hand  pointed  straight  at  him  and  her 
eyes  flashing,  said  in  a  low  imperious  voice : 

''  Sit  down." 

He  hesitated,  and  obeyed,  hanging  his  head 
like  a  whipped  cur,  and  only  raising  it  from 
time  to  time  to  look  at  her  out  of  the  corners 
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of  his  eyes  in  the  manner  of  the  same  noble 
beast. 

"  The  gentleman,"  she  continued,  "  who 
married,  deserted,  and  finally  sold  a  helpless 
and  then  most  innocent  girl,  nearly  twelve 
years  ago,  had  already  qualified  himself  to 
execute  any  amount  of  dirty  work  with  punc- 
tuality and  despatch.  Therefore,  when  Mr. 
de  Breteuil  Beresford  was  in  Paris,  Mr.  Smith 
Beresford " — he  leaped  up  again  ;  this  time 
she  merely  glanced  at  the  door  as  a  hint, 
which  he  took,  that  he  had  better  resume  his 
seat — "  who  had  for  some  time  been  an  orna- 
ment of  the  stage,  took  his  place.  The  credit 
of  the  disguise  chosen — a  clever  one,  I  admit 
— belongs  probably  to  this  gentleman,  and  not 
to  Lord  Kingscliffe's  scapegrace  son." 

"  What  infernal  nonsense  \"  broke  out  the 
unhappy  clerk,  who  could  not  keep  silent  or 
still.  '"AVhy,  De  Breteuil  was  a  tall,  thin 
man,  and  I'm " 

"  A  short  fat  one.  That  is  why  I  call  the 
disguise  clever.  But  when  I  was  at  "  Les 
Bouleaux  "  just  now,  having  a  little  time  to 
spare,  as  you  capered  ofi*  as  soon  as  I  appeared, 
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and  your  accomplice  shut  himself  up  in  the 
inner  salon  and  refused  to  see  me,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  walking  upstairs,  and  found  both 
your  room  and  De  Breteuil's.  I  afterwards 
showed  two  of  the  police  into  those  apart- 
ments, where  they  were  able  to  make  some 
interesting  discoveries.  These  included  silver- 
gray  wigs,  eyebrows  and  beards,  padded  coats 
for  De  Breteuil,  boots  raised  inside  at  the  heel 
to  give  additional  height  for  you,  and  other 
very  neat  contrivances.  It  was  also  a  clever 
idea  to  engage  a  purblind  old  idiot  as  valet. 
You  were  both  fertile  in  clever  ideas  ;  the  only 
one  foolish  idea  either  of  you  seems  to  have 
had  was  that  you  could  deceive  me — again." 

"  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  recog- 
nised  '     He  stopped. 

''  You  both  ?  Yes.  I  knew  De  Breteuil 
when  I  saw  him  at  the  station  here  after  the 
robbery ;  and  I  knew  that  he  had  committed 
it."  Gerald  started.  "  You  may  as  well  tell 
us  now  how  that  was  done." 

Smith  hesitated.  Then  sullenly,  yet  with 
an  evident  flicker  of  pride  in  the  neatness  of 
the  achievement,  he  muttered ; 
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''  I  cut  the  cushion  and  put  the  chloroform 
m  at  Paris,  before  the  train  started,  Tvhen  the 
two  English  fools  had  left  their  bags  and  rugs 
to  go  to  the  buffet.  The  guv'nor — De  Breteuil 
— took  the  cork  out  at  Amiens,  where  Miss 
M'Leod  got  out  to  fetch  him  some  chocolate. 
He  had  lots  of  time  to  find  the  notes  when 
they  were  all  asleep,  and  to  write  a  telegram 
to  an  unknown  address  which  he  substituted 
afterwards  for  the  one  Shaw  dictated  to  Lord 
Keighley." 

"  And  where  did  he  hide  the  notes  ?"  asked 
Gerald  breathlessly. 

"  Under  his  wig." 

"  So  Mr.  Shaw  was  murdered  because  he 
had  confessed  to  having  a  clue  to  the 
robbery  ?"  said  Madame  de  Lancry,  in  a  hard 
voice. 

Smith  broke  out  in  great  agitation : 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  I  swear  I 
hadn't.  I  went  out  noisily  and  returned  at 
once  quietly  by  De  Breteuil's  orders,  put  on 
the  disguise,  and  took  his  place  in  the  salon 
just  before  Mr.  Shaw  left.  When  I  guessed 
there  was  something  up,  I  went  into  the  hall, 
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and  sent  Peggy  to  tell  them  to  drive  fast. 
Didn't  I,  Gerald  ?  now  speak  up,  man!" 

^'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gerald  hoarsely. 

"  I  was  awfully  shocked  when  Victor  came 
back,  I  swear  I  was.  It  was  all  De  Breteuil 
could  do  to  make  me  keep  on  with  him.  I 
stayed  at  *  Les  Bouleaux '  after  that  as  Beres- 
ford,  while  De  Breteuil  was  in  Paris.  And  a 
ghastly  time  it  was  for  me."  Smith  had  got 
hold  of  the  idea  that  candid  satisfaction  of  his 
hearers'  curiosity — especially  as  one  of  them 
knew  so  much — was  his  best  chance.  "  I 
suppose  you  recognised  me  that  time  you 
called  upon  me  in  the  morning  ?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame  de  L  an  cry.  "  After 
that  I  had  solved  the  puzzle,  and  had  only  to 
find  proofs  which  would  convince  others. 
Why  was  De  Breteuil  so  anxious  to  get  his 
daughter  to  return  to  '  Les  Bouleaux '  that  he 
did  such  a  dangerous  thing  as  to  send  you  to 
fetch  her  in  your  own  proper  person,  leaving 
no  '  Mr.  Beresford '  at  '  Les  Bouleaux'  ?"' 

"  He  thought  he  could  still  get  young 
Fournier,  who  was  in  debt,  to  marry  her." 
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"  And  it  Avas  you  who,  at  Nice,  personated 
'  Mr.  Beresford/  and  induced  old  Mademoi- 
selle Ernestine  to  leave  her  money  to  Victor  on 
condition  that  he  married  an  English  girl  ?" 

Smith  nodded. 

"  Very  disinterested." 

"No,"  said  he  simply,  "  half  profits." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Mademoiselle 
Ernestine's  money  was  to  go  to  Victor,  who 
was  quite  innocent  of  your  scheming." 

"  But  his  father  wasn't.  It  was  a  bargain 
that  if  Victor  got  the  money,  part  of  it  should 
be  settled  on  Miss  Peg.  Of  course  papa 
would  have  had  the  control  of  that.  D'ye 
see  f 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Then  if  you're  satisfied,  I  needn't  take  up 
your  time  any  longer.     Good-evening." 

She  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass.  Gerald 
started  forward  to  prevent  him,  but  Madame 
de  Lancry  raised  her  hand.  As  the  young 
man  paused,  astonished  at  her  forbearance. 
Smith  took  the  opportunity  to  escape. 

"  Madame,  why  do  you  let  him  go  ?"  asked 
Gerald  hotly.     "  We  two  are  satisfied,  but  I 
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want  the  whole  world  to  know  that  my  father 
was  murdered  ;  and  if  Smith  can  tell  so  much 
about  Mr.  Shaw's  death,  he  must  know  some- 
thing of  my  father's." 

"  He  knows  no  more  than  I  can  tell,"  she 
said  gravely.  "  I  have  made  a  statement  to 
the  police,  which  Smith  will  probably  confirm 
to  them." 

"  To  the  police  !  But  he  will  surely  not 
dare  to  go  to  them  !" 

"  Go  downstairs  and  see." 

Gerald  left  the  room  and  obeyed.  A  crowd 
filled  the  ground-floor  corridor  of  the  hotel, 
and  streamed  out  at  the  door  in  the  rear  of  a 
group  to  which  Gerald  elbowed  his  way. 
Smith,  swearing  and  protesting,  was  being 
led  by  two  gendarmes  to  ^fiacre. 

The  young  Englishman  watched  him,  as  he 
was  unceremoniously  lifted  into  the  carriage 
and  driven  off,  with  uncontrollable  satisfac- 
tion. Smith's  share  in  the  crimes  of  his 
harder  and  more  inhuman  accomplice  had 
been  too  great  for  justice  to  be  satisfied  with- 
out his  punishment.  Half- stunned  by  the 
awful   events   of  the   day,  exhausted   by  his 
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own  share  in  them,  Gerald  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  quay  before  returning  to  the 
General  and  Madame  de  Lancry. 

On  finding  themselves  alone  together,  both 
the  General  and  his  wife  had  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  silence,  she  standing  by  the 
window  watching  the  excited  crowd  under- 
neath, he  watching  her.  As  the  fiacre  con- 
taining Smith  drove  away,  she  turned  from 
the  window  with  a  deep  breath  of  gloomy 
satisfaction. 

The  General  came  a  step  towards  her. 

"  Madeline,"  said  he  in  a  quavering  voice, 
''was  it  true — that  he  said?" 

'^  Yes.  He  married  me  twelve  years  ago, 
and  deserted  me  a  few  months  afterwards," 
she  answered  in  a  hard,  dry  voice.  "  I 
thought  he  w^as  dead :  I  married — believed  I 
married — again — when  I  found  out  that  I  had 

been  deceived "     She  stopped.     Into  her 

great  eyes  came  a  dim  reflection  of  the  horror 
she  had  felt  when,  standing  outside  the  little 
cafe  eleven  years  ago,  she  had  seen  Smith  and 
Louis  de  Breteuil  sharing  the  money  stolen 
from  the  murdered  Mr,  Staunton. 
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The  General's  lips  quivered,  and  he  with- 
drew his  eyes  from  her  face. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  marry  you,  I 
know,"  she  said  in  a  steady  v^oice,  after  a  long 
pause.  "  And  the  punishment  has  fallen  not 
on  me,  but  on  you,  who  have  borne  with  my 
ill-temper  and  ingratitude  so  long."  He  tried 
to  interrupt  her,  but  she  went  on  without 
seeming  even  to  hear  him.  "  But  I  had  been 
cruelly  treated,  and  though  I  led  a  perfectly 
harmless  life  after  the  awful  discoveries  I 
made  about  De  Breteuil  and — and  his  accom- 
plice, the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  me  was 
dead.  I  have  had  my  revenge  now,"  she 
continued  calmly  and  lifelessly ;  "  and  I  have 
time  to  be  sorry  for  you.  You  will  forgive 
me,  I  know,  for  you  have  always  been  good 
and  generous  to  me.     Good-bye!" 

She  put  out  her  hand,  then  drew  it  back  at 
once,  and  crossed  the  room  towards  the  door. 
Then  she  turned,  and  gave  him  one  look  that 
was  not  without  affection.  He  started  for- 
ward, only  as  far  as  the  table,  and  asked  in  a 
hoarse  voice : 

"  Where  are  you  going?" 
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^'  I  am  going  to  see  poor  little  Peggy. 
Henriette  tells  me  she  took  her  to  my  room 
and  made  her  lie  down.  The  poor  child  must 
be  taken  to  England  to-night,  to  escape  the 
investigation  which  would  be  sure  to  come  to 
her  ears." 

''  You  cannot  take  her.  She  will  want  to 
go  with  her  husband." 

"  I  can  at  least  go  as  far  as  Dover  with 
them." 

"Why?  why?  where  will  you  go?  They 
will  not  want  you ;  it  is  I  who  want  you, 
^ladeline.     Are  you  going  to  leave  me  now?" 

She  seemed  so  broken  in  spirit,  now  that 
her  awful  work  of  revenge  was  successfully 
accomplished,  that  her  old  imperious  decision 
of  manner  had  left  her.  She  turned  hesita- 
tingly, with  drooping  head  and  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Madeline,"  whispered  the  General. 
"  Madeline  !"  and  he  came  nearer.  "  This 
villain  has  deserted  you  for  years  now :  you 
are  free — by  the  English  laAV  you  are  free. 
My  wife  you  are  now — you  always  will  be — 
in  my  eyes,  if  I  never  see  you  again.     Marry 
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me  again  now,  and  you  will  be  my  wife  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men." 

She  still  hung  her  head  for  a  few  moments, 
and  he  saw  a  tear  roll  down  her  face.  Then 
she  looked  at  him  very  sweetly. 

"You're  not  tired  of  your  bargain  yet? 
How  do  you  know  that  I  may  not  be  more 
self-willed,  more  petulant  than  ever?" 

"  You  may  be,  if  you  like.  I  loved  you 
before,  as  you  know.  Now  I  learn  what  you 
have  suffered,  I — I  think  I  worship  you, 
l\Iadeline.  Let  me  be  your  husband  still, 
and  you  shall  be  as  free  as  you  please :  only 
let  me  think  you  will  keep  the  shelter  of  my 
name,  if  you  will  not  have  that  of  my  arms." 

Madeline  broke  down  into  tears,  and  turn- 
ing towards  him  with  an  incoherent  whisper 
of  thanks,  of  gratitude,  she  let  him  raise  her 
liead  and  press  his  lips  upon  her  forehead. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  a  step  in  the 
corridor  made  Madeline  start  up  and  go 
quickly  to  the  door. 

"It  is  Gerald!"  she  said  as  she  opened  it, 
and  the  young  man  came  in,  looking  haggard 
and  anxious. 
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"Where  is  Peggy,  madame?"  lie  asked  at 
once. 

"  I  will  take  you  to  lier.'^ 

%/ 

She  led  him  along  the  corridor  to  the  door 
of  her  own  room,  opened  it  and  went  in.  In 
a  few  moments  her  maid  Henriette  came  out 
with  a  very  soft  tread,  and  beckoned  him 
in.  On  the  sofa  Peggy  was  lying,  curled 
up  like  a  child,  asleep.  Madame  de  Lancry's 
hand  w\is  already  laid  on  her  shoulder. 

*'  You  must  take  her  to  England  to-night, 
Gerald.  You  can  tell  her  her  father  has  died 
suddenly,  and  get  some  doctor  to  forbid  her 
to  read  for  six  months,  as  crying  has  affected 
her  eyesight.  Do  you  understand?  Take 
her  to  the  seaside,  to  Eastbourne  or  Hastings, 
and  write  to  your  father's  friends  from  there. 
When  the  case  comes  out,  as  it  will  do,  there 
will  be  a  rush  of  sympathy  for  you,  and  a 
scramble  to  give  you  employment.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  lend  you  whatever  you 
want,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
the  story  from  this  poor  child's  ears." 

"  Yes,  madame." 

•'Wake  up,  Peggy,  wake  up!" 

48—2 
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And  Madeline,  whose  hatred  towards  the 
girl  had  given  place,  now  that  her  vengeance 
was  satisfied,  to  womanly  pity,  laid  one  hand 
on  the  little  flushed  face  with  great  tenderness. 

Peggy  started  up,  and  blinked  in  a 
bewildered  manner  at  the  wax  candles  on  the 
dressing-table,  then  glanced  round  at  the  two 
tall  dark  women's  figures  standing  over  her, 
with  a  low  cry  of  childish  fright.  Gerald  came 
quickly  between  them,  and  with  a  sleepy  smile 
she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him  and  let  her 
drowsy  head  fall  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Have  I  been  asleep?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  my  darling,  not  at  all !"  said 
Gerald,  in  a  husky  attempt  to  be  playful. 

Madame  de  L  an  cry  slipped  Peggy's  hat  on 
to  her  head  before  the  girl  was  yet  fully 
awake. 

'^  You  must  get  up  now,  dear  child,"  said 
she  gently.  "  Your  husband  is  going  to  take 
you  over  to  England  to-night,  and  you  must 
both  have  something  to  eat  first." 

The  words  ''  your  husband "  made  Peggy 
start,  and  she  rose  to  her  feet  at  once,  and 
docilely  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  sitting- 
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room,  where  she  sat  very  silently,  casting 
furtive  glances  of  affection  at  Gerald,  and 
puzzled  looks  at  Madame  de  Lancry,  who 
busied  herself  in  finding  a  rug  and  cloak 
to  keep  her  warm  on  her  night -journey.  When 
it  was  time  to  start,  and  Madame  de  Lancry 
was  occupied  with  Henriette,  who  was  putting 
on  her  mantle,  Peggy  crept  to  the  General's 
side  and  took  his  hand. 

'•  I  don't  know  Avhat  all  this  means,"  she 
quavered  softly.  "  But  I  know  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  you.    You  have  been  so  kind." 

He  got  up,  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  led  her  towards  the  door. 

"  It  means,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  going 
to  be  very  happy  at  last  ;  and  so,  I  think, 
am  I." 

xVlmost  in  silence  she  let  him  lead  her 
down  to  the  pier,  where  the  Dover  boat  was 
waitinof ;  Gerald  followed  with  Madame  de 
Lancry.  None  of  them  had  much  to  say  to 
each  other,  but  they  stood  together  for  a  little 
while  before  the  two  younger  ones  went  on 
board,  and  the  men  shook  hands,  and  Made- 
line kissed  Peggy. 
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But  when  the  Paris  train  had  come  in,  and 
the  bustle  of  the  passengers  coming  on  board 
was  over,  and  the  steamer  was  going  out  of 
the  harbour,  Peggy  clung  more  closely  to  her 
husband,  and  pointed  to  the  white  handkerchief 
Madeline  was  waving  as  she  leaned  on  the 
General's  arm. 

''  Look,  look !"  she  whispered  excitedly. 
"  Look,  Gerald!  I  suppose  you  will  say  I  am 
superstitious,  but  it  seems  to.  me  as  if  a 
desperate  enemy  were  waving  a  flag  of  peace 
to  me.  I  can't  help  feeling  that  perhaps  we 
shall  be  happy  after  all." 

•S£>  .^£.  .Af*  ^  ^ 
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Mr.  Smith  was  tried  in  Paris,  and  his 
complicity  in  the  thefts,  though  not  in  the 
murders,  of  Lord  Kingscliffe's  son,  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Corrie,  was  clearly  established  with- 
out any  need  of  Madame  de  Lancry's  testimony. 
But  he  defended  himself  with  such  striking 
ability,  and  so  movingly  described  himself  as 
a  guileless  but  devoted  servant  to  a  master 
who  had  been  kind  to  him,  that  he  got  off 
with  a  sentence  much  lighter  than  he  deserved  : 
five  years'  penal  servitude. 
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Miss  M'Leod  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at 
the  trial,  when  she  was  called  in  as  an  impor- 
tant witness.  As  she  would  persist  in  speaking 
of  Smith  as  "  that  vile  miscreant,"  and  of  the 
late  Mr.  Beresford  as  "  the  unhappy  murdered 
gentleman,"  she  had  to  be  put  down  as  a 
person  of  weak  intellect,  incompetent  to  give 
evidence.  She  has  obtained  another  situation 
now  as  housekeeper  to  an  elderly  widower 
with  children,  to  whom  she  is  fond  of  relating 
an  interesting  but  flagrantly  improbable  story 
of  how  her  late  employer  fell  a  victim  to  the 
treachery  of  his  confidential  clerk  and  the  base 
ino;ratitude  of  his  dauo^hter. 

Blair's  innocence  was  established,  and  a 
subscription  was  got  up  for  him  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  whose  members  don't  wait  for  a 
clear  claim  to  be  made  on  their  liberality. 

Gerald,  having  been  beguiled  on  pretence  of 
giving  Blair's  address  into  going  to  the 
office  of  the  gentleman  who  was  getting  up 
the  subscription,  was  forcibly  seized  and  led 
in  triumph  into  the  sacred  edifice,  where  he 
was  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  by  an  excited 
throng    of  overgrown    schoolboys,    who    all 
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wanted  to  shake  his  hand  and  tell  him  they 
had  been  bosom  friends  of  his  father,  and  they 
had  always  known  the  truth  would  come  out 
some  day.  After  administering  this  vague 
but  warm-hearted  congratulation,  four  of  the 
nearest  and  most  enthusiastic,  all  of  different 
sizes  and  with  no  notion  of  keeping  step, 
hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  bumped 
and  joggled  him  in  terrible  triumph  through 
the  building,  to  the  accompaniment  of  vigorous 
cheers  from  the  rest. 

Their  enthusiasm  did  not  exhaust  itself  in 
this.  There  was,  as  Madame  de  Lancry  had 
predicted,  a  rush  for  the  honour  of  obtaining 
Gerald's  modest  services  ;  and  he  at  once 
obtained  a  situation  as  clerk,  at  a  much  higher 
salary  than  his  abilities  would  have  commanded 
without  "  influence." 

Peggy  knows  that  her  father  is  dead,  but 
she  has  never  heard  how  he  died.  General 
and  Madame  de  Lancry  have  settled  down  m 
England  ;  they  have  a  beautiful  house  near 
Temple  Lock,  on  the  Upper  Thames,  and 
they  seem  to  get  on  better  together.  They 
are   interesting   and  entertaining  people,  and 
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can  bear  being  out  of  each  other's  sight  with 
reasonable  equanimity. 

But  as  for  Gerald  and  Peggy,  they  are 
irreclaimable  savages  in  this  respect,  for  at 
present  there  seems  no  prospect  of  their  getting 
beyond  the  uninteresting  stage  of  being  wrapt 
up  in  each  other. 


THE   END. 
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